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AVOIDANCE BETWEEN SIBLINGS OF THE SAME SEX 
IN NORTHWESTERN NORTH AMERICA 
CATHARINE McCLELLAN 


NTHROPOLOGICAL literature contains relatively few accounts of avoid- 

ance between siblings of the same sex. Yet this phenomenon occurs in 
Melanesia and Siberia,’ and we can now report it for northwestern North America. 
Our data for the latter area are still very incomplete, but their publication will 
perhaps elicit further information or suggestions as to the reasons for this rather 
rare type of behavior. 


We do not expect a simple explanation. Most students of social organization 


caution against seeking a single cause for avoidance between the same sets of indi- 


viduals in different societies, much less for all types of avoidance.* Indeed, since 
a complexity of factors controls any bit of social usage, each such item can only be 
understood completely in terms of its particular social matrix. Furthermore, not 
only do the categories of behavior which we use for convenience often represent 
only the polar ends of many gradations of possible conduct, but a society may 
also demand marked shifts of behavior between the same individuals dependent 
upon shifting statuses during the course of their lives. Our ultimate analysis 
obviously demands full consideration of all these aspects of the problem, but in 
this short paper we have only tried to describe some varying avoidance patterns 
between like-sex siblings, to sketch in some of the most relevant social contexts, 
and to indicate what may be some profitable line for future inquiry. 





1 1 


1 Mead, 1939, p. 174 (Mundugumur: fraternal avoidance); Rivers, 1914, vol. 1, p. 2 
(Leper’s Island: possible mild fraternal avoidance); Jochelson, 1910-26, pp. 75-92 (Yukaghir 
both sororal and fraternal avoidance). Cf. also Fortune, 1932, p. 16 (Dobu), and Honigmann, 
1954, p. 77 (Kaska) for marked fraternal respect. I am indebted to Dr Ann Chowning for the 
Mundugumur and Dobu references 

2 Cf. Eggan, 1955a, pp. 35-95; Lowie, 1920, pp. 80-107; 1948, pp. 67-86; Murdock, 1949, 
pp. 272-283; Parsons, 1916, pp. 282-292; Radcliffe-Brown, 1952, pp. 90-116; Reichard, 1938, pp 
446-449. 
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My first evidence of brother-brother and of sister-sister avoidance in northern 
North America was from the Inland Tlingit and the Tagish of Yukon Territory, 
Canada.* Some very limited interviews with hospital patients suggested that similar 
patterns may have occurred among the Athabascan Tena and Tanana of central 
Alaska.* At the present, however, our fullest knowledge of avoidance between 
siblings of the same sex comes from the Athabascan Atna of the middle reaches of 
the Copper River in south central Alaska, who are roughly contiguous to the groups 
just mentioned.° 

Aboriginally all of these peoples were hunters, fishers, and food-gatherers living 
in a harsh sub-Arctic environment. Populations were small, and the general way of 
life was similar to that of other peoples of the Yukon drainage.® Even the Atna, 
who have access to the great Copper River salmon runs and who were probably 
the most sedentary of the groups, led a somewhat precarious marginal existence. 
Yet, in spite of the environmental limitations, all of these tribes developed some idea 
of social ranking and also seemed to recognize “rich men” and “poor men.” 

As elsewhere in America the old Indian way of life has steadily given away in 
the face of prolonged contact with the Whites, and much of what is described 
below is now only fragmentary memory culture, made the more difficult to check 


because of missionary campaigning against avoidance behavior. Most of the inform- 
ants spoke English. Among the Inland Tlingit, Tagish, and Tutchone, the English 


phrase “to be shy” was generally employed to refer to avoidance. In questioning the 
Atna we more often used the native term which is usually translated as “to be 
ashamed of someone,” i.e. “to avoid.” The native phrase was also used with the 
Tena and Tanana. Like-sex sibling avoidance still seems to operate only among 
some of the Inland Tlingit, but further field work may modify this statement. The 
extent of other usages described varies greatly from family to family and place to 


place. 
THE ATNA 


The Atna comprise three main geographical divisions. One is on the middle 
Copper River where the inhabitants have now settled mainly in the modern towns 





3 Fieldwork in 1948, 1949, and 1950-51 was supported by the National Museum of Canada, 
with additional funds in 1950-51 from the Margaret Snell Fellowship of the American Association 
of University Women. 

4 These were three Alaska Native Health Service patients being treated in Seattle. One 
couple from Stevens Village I have classified as Tanana; a woman from Kokrines I designate as 
Tena. Cf. de Laguna, 1947, p. 28. 

5 Fieldwork was in collaboration with Dr Frederica de Laguna, Bryn Mawr College, and was 
supported in 1954 by the American Philosophical Society, the Agnes H. Anderson and Graduate 
Research Funds of the University of Washington, and in 1958 by a National Science Foundation 
Grant to Bryn Mawr College with Dr de Laguna as chief investigator. Dr de Laguna has given 
invaluable aid in the preparation of this article, for which I am deeply grazetul. 

6 Osgood, 1936a, pp. 20-22 
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of Chitina and Copper Center. The second is on the upper Copper River and 
includes present inhabitants of Gulkana and Chistochina. A third smailer division 
centers around Mentasta Lake. 

The Atna are further subdivided into at least ten matrilineal sibs, some of 
which are also represented in neighboring Athabascan tribes. Each sib has specific 
traditions, songs, and totemic affiliations, although the latter are rarely represented 
visually. Nor are personal names usually handed down within the sib as is the 
practice of the Coastal Tlingit with whom the Atna occasionally traded at the 
mouth of the Copper River. Perhaps the prolonged taboo on pronouncing the names 
of the dead inhibited the Ama from manipulating a pool of honorific sib names— 
a feature which is so important in structuring full-blown Tlingit sib organization. 
Traditionally, however, some of the Atna crossed the ice fields at the head of the 
Chitina River and settled among the Tlingit and Eyak of Yakutat Bay where they 
became the nucleus of the present-day Tlingit Kwack’qwan sib." 

The sibs of the middle Copper River are further grouped into loosely organized 
moieties” which are theoretically exogamous and which function importantly at 
death potlatches. On the upper river there seem to be three nameless phratries, 
while at Mentasta even this grouping seems lost. 

Kin terminology is of the Iroquois type, lumping siblings and parallel cousins 


under one set of terms, and both paternal and maternal cross-cousins under an- 


other. Distinctions are made in the sibling terminology on the basis of relative age 
and sex of the sibling, but the same terms are used by both male and female 
speakers. The term for female cross-cousin varies with the sex of the speaker. In 
the designation of other collateral relatives, a man is often equated with his mother’s 


brother and a woman with her mother. 

Aboriginally the Atna had like-sex sibling avoidance, both fraternal and sororal, 
although, as we shall see, the patterning in either case was somewhat asymmetrical. 
The following other sets of relatives also “shamed of” each other, in an apparent 
symmetrical type of avoidance: cross-sex siblings; a man and his mother-in-law and 
her sisters; a woman and her father-in-law and his brothers; a woman and her 
mother’s brothers; a man and his father’s sisters, although in the last three cases 
the present evidence is somewhat contradictory. It was also said by some that a 
woman and her father’s sister and a man and his mother’s brother were very 
reserved in their relations with each other, but that they did not actually “shame of” 
each other to the extent of the other pairs listed. Finally, although not structured 


8 The main sibs of one moiety are: ‘als’atmey, (2) nalt’sina, (3) t’alts’ina, (4) grtsi’rlts’ina, 
(5) dix’agiyu. In the second moiety are: (6) tcicyu, (7) wudijicyu, (8) k’i’la’yu, (9) q’waciyu 
and ni’ge’kulant’ane. Of these, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, and 8 are found among the Tanaina (Osgood, 1937, 
p. 128). 2 and 7 were known to both Tanana and Tena informants. 6 may possibly link with the 


Kutchin “Red Paint” people (Osgood, 1936b, p. 107) 
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in terms of kinship, great respect or real “shame” behavior was also expected from 
one who stood in a markedly inferior social status to another, and also when one 
first met a stranger from another tribe. 

Sibling avoidance behavior began at puberty. Both boys and girls marked the 
attainment of puberty by a period of seclusion and a series of quite similar observ- 
ances, although the regulations were more numerous and severe for the girl. Each 
had a special summer shelter or curtained section of the winterhouse, wore old 
clothes, maintained silence, fasted, used a special drinking tube and scratcher and 
did “magic exercises.” A male relative examined the growth of the boy’s pubic hair 
to determine when his seclusion should begin. The girl’s began with her first 
menses.” 

From the time of the puberty seclusion on, a boy from the middle river area 
was supposed to “shame of” his older brothers, and a girl began to “shame of” her 
older sisters. Among the upper river people, one informant denied fraternal avoid- 
ance, while another said that in the old days brothers could not “joke” each other. 
Evidence for sororal avoidance remains ambiguous.*® 

The term for the expected avoidance behavior is nifeq'udyan (they shame of 
each other). The Atna mean by it that a person who “shames of” another. should 
never look directly at him, but should keep his head down and averted. Further- 
more, he does not speak to the other person unless it is absolutely necessary “fot 
business” or “for living,” meaning, for example, the need to make plans for fishing 
or for berrying. Those who “shame of” each other should instead always try to 
communicate through some third person such as a wife, husband or child. If no 
one else is present, the few words “for living” may be uttered in a low voice from 
the side of one’s mouth, over which the hand is respectfully cupped. A special 
preliminary form of address hanyu (that’s you?) seems to be reserved for such 
occasions.'' One man rather graphically described the total mode of conduct as 
“crooked.” It seems to have all the basic elements which anthropologists consider 
typical of avoidance behavior. 

However, in Atna fraternal and sororal avoidance, the oldest (possibly any 
older?) sibling had the right, even the obligation, to give both practical and moral 





9 Cf. the male puberty restrictions of the Tanaina (Osgood, 1937, pp. 162-163). There are 
hints of similar restrictions for the Kaska (Honigmann, 1954, p. 125). Cf. also the Nunivak Eskimo 
husband who shares his young wife’s observances and repeats them when he kills his first bearded 
seal (Lantis, 1946, pp. 224-227) and the Inland Tlingit (p. 111). 

10 Cf. the Yukaghir of the Yassachna River who allowed sisters to talk to each other although 
this was not permitted elsewhere (Jochelson, 1910-26, p. 75) 

11 Cf. special forms of speech, such as plural address, used by those who avoid or respect 
each other: Leper’s Island and Fiji (Parsons, 1916, pp. 289-290) , Yukaghir (Jochelson, 1910-1926, 
pp. 76-77). A different term is used by upper river Atna. Possibly the form is suitable for any 
occasion when the person addressed appears not to listen 
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advice to his or her younger sibling. The latter had to receive it in respectful silence. 
Thus a female informant explained: 


Yeh, they {brothers} never talk to each other. But the oldest brother talks to his 
younger brother. Anything he do wrong, he tell him. He bawl him out. That younger 
brother is not supposed to answer. . . . I don’t know [why]. It’s to make them under- 
stand. And the same way the oldest sister talks to her younger sister, “You don’t do 
right!” And I’m not supposed to answer. If we do wrong, she tell us. We can’t answer 


We are not sure whether the right to admonish younger siblings also holds in 
the case of cross-sex sibling avoidance. Informants often stress the greater severity 
of cross-sex avoidance, which still remains strong in conservative families. “Brothers 
and sisters really bad taq‘uidi’en [shame ]}. Never talk to each other.” 

Actually, even cross-sex sibling avoidance appears to have graded from quite 
strict avoidance to relatively free speech depending on the relative ages of the 
siblings involved. Our same female informant explained: 


If he [brother] is a little bit older, we can talk a little bit. But the, oldest brother we 
can’t talk [to]—not right! Really business, we talk, but not talk for nothing. Oldest 
brother, we very shamed. Little bit older, not so much ashamed. Younger brother, we 


don’t shame. We talk. 


She then supported her assertions by referring to her own behavior with her 
variously aged brothers. Similarly, a man declared that it was all right for him to 
talk to his younger sister. In these cases the freedom of speech between cross-sex 


siblings perhaps relates to the fact that none of one’s “younger siblings” would 
have reached puberty at the time of one’s own puberty seclusion. 
In any event, the patterns of sibling avoidance seem to fit a general Atna 


emphasis on relative age which is linked to avoidance and respect behavior in other 
situations. For example, in the past, all young children were expected to exhibit a 
certain amount of “shame” of most of their elders, even of their parents or of those 
to whom they stood in a joking relationship which they would exploit to the hilt 
when they had grown older. The expected behavior seems to have gone somewhat 
beyond the mere tongue-tied shyness often associated with young children any- 
where. 

On the other hand, relations between grandparents and grandchildren were 
described as being warm and indulgent. Radcliffe-Brown has, of course, made much 
of the way in which respect is often enjoined between those of contiguous genera- 
tions, while laxity prevails between alternate ones.‘ We must remember, however, 
that among the Atma, there was often great disparity between the ages of the 





12 Radcliffe-Brown, 1952, p. 96; Eggan, 1955a, pp. 71-81 
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spouses so that contiguous generations were not clearly differentiated age groups. 
Moreover, we tend to think of and to observe the grandparent-grandchild relation- 
ship in terms of a very young grandchild and an old grandparent. Between such 
pairs the ideal relationship certainly still seems to hold, but it may be that as the 
Atna child grew somewhat older he was expected to show increasing respect, even 
towards his grandparents. 

In any case, truly advanced age finally brought with it a lessening of even the 
strictest avoidance, although there was probably never a complete cessation of 
reserve. As a current example, a woman past menopause told us: 


When I get old, [I] can’t be shamed no more. Pretty near gone for me. Right now, 
almost gone. Bad shame when I’m young. Me can’t talk to Charlie before. That’s 
s’azeE’ [mother’s brother], [but if] me come in now, “Hello, Charlie,” I say. “Good 
morning,” he say. 


Yet, for all her bravado, this same informant continued to show marked respect 
to a classificatory older sister who is many years her senior. About this relationship 
she said: “Yeh, I talk now. I business talk. Before, I didn’t say anything. Nothing. 
Just ’fraid to talk all the same.” 

As a last aspect of the importance of relative ages we may guess that while the 


non-kin avoidance expected between persons of widely differing social status may 
often have resulted from a contrast between those of great wealth or poverty, it 
probably often merged also into a matter of marked disparity in ages. 

In all cases of kin-structured avoidance, the Atna seemed to feel that those 
who avoided each other were also specially obligated to look out for each other’s 
welfare and to give each other gifts, usually of food and clothing. Some evidence 
even suggests that the stronger the avoidance pattern, the greater was the obliga- 
tion, but that it often was asymmetrical. Certainly, the oldest brother was expected 
to care for his younger siblings, particularly his sisters. He had further to see that 
his sisters’ children were well provided for. The latter, in turn, were expected to 
look out for him when he became an old man. Younger brothers seem not to have 
had such definite responsibilities towards their sisters and their sisters’ children. 

A young couple was also obligated to care for the wife’s parents until their 
deaths, especially if the wife were their youngest daughter. This meant that resi- 
dence patterns after marriage were prevailingly matrilocal for the first few years— 
until a younger sister of the wife married and her husband then took over the care 
of her parents, or until a married brother returned to his father’s band and relieved 
his brother-in-law of the task. Often the youngest daughter and her husband cared 
for the old couple until they died. 
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After his release from living with his wife’s parents, the husband usually took 
his family to live with his own band, but arrangements were always fluid. An eldest 
nephew who had married his mother’s brother’s daughter might remain with her 
group as his uncle’s heir. Whatever the ultimate place of residence, the son-in-law 
had a long period of bride service and living with his parents-in-law. Towards one 
of them, his mother-in-law, he observed the strictest avoidance. Since these peoples 
were marginals, perhaps an important factor in the bride service and matrilocal 
residence was that it assured an old couple the help of a younger man. The young 
man also gained a thorough knowledge of and rights to exploit at least two hunting 
areas, both of which might be necessary if he was to get his family enough to eat. 
He was, of course, often related to his wife’s group through consanguineal as well 
as affinal ties, and the general fluidity of family arrangements to meet the exigencies 
of the situation cannot be overstressed."* 

Since it has often been suggested that joking relationships are a kind of alterna- 
tive to avoidance in that both represent ways of dealing with potentially strained 
social situations,’* we may briefly list the Atma joking relatives. The most developed 
joking seems to have been between cross-cousins regardless of sex and siblings- 
in-law of opposite sex. It also occurred to some extent between a man or woman 
and the father’s sibmates who were treated as cross-cousins."* Even though 
they recognized sib children as an important social group with warm mutual ties, 
the Atna lacked the Coastal Tlingit pattern of joking between sib children, which, 
in more recent times, has partly overridden cross-sex sibling avoidance.’® 

“Partners,” who were from opposite moieties, also joked. They and all pairs of 
joking relatives apparently exchanged gifts freely, but to what degree they con 
cerned themselves with each other’s welfare is not yet clear. 

The ideal Atna marriage was between cross-cousins, with a probable slight 
preference for a man’s marrying his father’s sister’s daughter rather than his 
mother’s brother’s daughter. Either arrangement would seem to fit well with the 


general ideal of local group exogamy and ultimate patrilocal residence since by the 


time that the cousins were ready to marrv, the future bride and her mother would 


presumably be living at some distance from the boy’s father. Marriage to mother’s 
brother’s daughter fitted best with avunculocal residence. 

Brother-sister exchange marriage occurred, and polygyny was permitted, but 
we do not know how often blood sisters became co-wives. Some informants thought 


13 Cf. Leacock, 1955, pp. 31-46; Murdock, 1949, p. 204 

14 Eggan, 1955a, pp. 77-81; Murdock, 1949, pp. 272-283; Radcliffe-Brown, 1952, pp. 90 
116; Reichard, 1938, pp. 446-449 

15 We do not yet know the ramifications of affinal behavior nor the expected gradations 
from great license to mere jocularity. De Laguna points out that because of the levirate, it is 
doubrful that one joked with one’s own father’s brother 

16 De Laguna, 1952, pp. 10-12 
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that this was the best arrangement, since “sisters treat each other better.” The co- 
wives were often at least classificatory sisters, yet it was denied that co-wives avoided 
each other. The Atna did not insist so strongly as did Coastal and Interior Tlingit 
that co-wives or successive wives be of the same sib. 

Polyandry was emphatically denied: “No, never two men married to one 
woman. That’s really law. That might be murder!” 

The levirate, sororate, and nepotic inheritance of wives were all recognized 
institutions, although we do not know their actual rate of occurrence. 

Nepotic inheritance often meant simply shat the nephew provided a home for 
the widow until a new husband was found among the men in the sib of her former 
spouse. The nephew did not always become the new husband, and during the wait- 
ing period he might often treat the woman rather badly. 

Since the Atna now live in nuclear family groups, our information on the 
composition of the old extended families is very limited. We have already noted 
that family arrangements were rarely static, and small units of varying composition 
often went off by themselves to hunt and fish. Still, there always seems to have 
been a “head” for each of the multifamily winter houses, and, for at least part of 
the year, he exercised considerable economic and social control over what was appar- 
ently a fraternal or avunculocal extended family. Primogeniture probably dictated 
inheritance of this position as head of a family group. A man usually expected 
either his next older brother or his older sister’s oldest son to succeed him. One Atna 
man with a scant knowledge of United States history simply assumed that George 
Washington was Abraham Lincoln’s oldest brother. This was partly because the 
older brother “looks out for everyone,” but it also suggests the ideal succession. 

We heard of one case in which the younger brother of the household became 
richer than the older brother who was head of the house, but perhaps this resulted 
from trading activities following the arrivals of the Whites on the Yukon river 
and the coast. Generally, a person’s relative age and his relationship to the head 
man directly affected his social and economic status within the local group, and 
the older brother or sister would out-rank the younger siblings and have distinctly 
better chances of becoming rich. 


THE INLAND TLINGIT 


For comparative purposes we may now turn to the Teslin band of the Inland 
Tlingit. Although some of their ancestors may originally have spoken Athabascan, 
these people now have a matrilineal sib and moiety organization like that of the 
classical Coastal Tlingit, and they use Tlingit sib and moiety names and Tlingit 
kinship terminology.’ Murdock has described the latter as Crow, and the society 





17 McClellan, 1950, 1953. 
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itself as Avunco-Crow. Siblings and parallel cousins are lumped, while maternal 
and paternal cross-cousins are differentiated and the latter merged with father’s 
siblings.** A male distinguishes between his older and younger brothers, but uses 
a third term for sisters regardless of age, while a female differentiates her older 
and younger sisters, but designates her brothers of any age by a single third term. 

Recorded statements and observations of behavior, though not extensive, seem 
to support the existence of fraternal avoidance among Teslin Tlingit, although one 
older man said it did not exist. Sororal avoidance was generally denied; cross-sex 
sibling avoidance has certainly always been strong. In addition, a woman avoided 
her mother’s brother and a man avoided his father-in-law and his mother-in-law. 
Co-husbands or co-wives also avoided each other. 

Like the Atna, the Teslin Tlingit began sibling avoidance at puberty, and there 
are hints that there may have been somewhat similar puberty observance for boys 
and girls, although the girl’s “training was certainly more prolonged and severe. 
After puberty, the boy apparently joined an age group of young men who had their 
own shelters in the camp. It was also expected that a youth would soon set off on 
travels around the countryside to gain new experiences, and ultimately marry a 
wife from some group other than his own. After puberty brothers were supposed 
to be “shy” of each other. They could not look each other directly in the face nor 
speak freely to one another, although minimal verbal exchange was allowed if there 
was no third person through whom a message could be relayed. A Coastal Tlingit 
man who married into the Teslin band reports on this—to him—anomalous 
behavior. 


Up here, I don’t know how it is; brothers don’t talk to each other, don’t look at each 
other. It’s just like brothers and sisters. But they talk, but they don’t look at each other. 
W. and S. [two brothers} talk to each other; they learned it down home [i.c. among 
the Coastal Tlingit}. But J. and K. and B. [three brothers} don’t look at each other 
Brothers talk, but they don’t look at each other like we do at home. 


Or a Teslin woman said: 


Brothers don’t speak to each other. B., J. and K. [as above] never speak to each 
other. They tell each other through their wives. 


On the one occasion that I saw these three brothers together they did indeed 
seem to be following rules of avoidance. None looked into the face of another, and 
the only direct verbal exchange was a short request by J. that he be allowed to use 
B.’s boat, and B.’s grunted consent. However, when J. and K. had gone, B. ex- 
plained at length that he had not really wanted J. to take the boat. 





18 Murdock, 1949, pp. 247; but cf. Eggan, 1955b, p. 540 
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I am uncertain whether avoidance was also practiced among classificatory 
brothers such as parallel cousins and sib and moiety “brothers.” I saw apparent 
avoidance between two men who were variously described as half-brothers or 
“cousin-brothers” (parallel cousins), but since both were married to the same 
woman they may have just been observing the rules for avoidance between co- 
spouses. Furthermore, I was told of several male parallel cousins who are good 
“pals” and who do talk with each other, but from the examples cited, I suspect 
that this is a recent development. 

Sisters have apparently always been “good friends,” with no patterned restraints 
between them being required, but as among the Atna, the cross-sex sibling avoid- 
ance was stringent. It was probably more rigid than fraternal avoidance, although 
I heard of one group of brothers (different from the two sets above) who are 
alleged to have become modern enough to talk to their sisters while still maintaining 
avoidance among themselves. 

The Teslin explanation for cross-sex sibling avoidance is an idea common to 
many groups—that the girl is a potential danger to her brothers after she has 
reached puberty. This is partly because any menstruating female could by her close 
association or glance ruin the hunting luck of any male. But it is further explained 
that if a brother and sister were allowed to talk to each other, and the sister should 
angrily wish that some harm would befall her brother, it would surely happen. 
“Whatever she says will come true.” In mythology the consequences of breaking 
the brother-sister taboo were often fatal, especially if the girl were undergoing her 
puberty confinement. Then a mere exchange of glances might turn both siblings 
to stone. 

A basic idea which seems to emerge is that the two individuals who avoided 
each other somehow have an especially close control over each other’s lives. The 
same notion was expressed with respect to the relationship between a man and his 
sister’s daughter, but it was not suggested in the case of brothers. 

I do not know whether increasing age lessened avoidance among the Teslin 
Tlingit in general, although after some years the relations between son-in-law and 
father-in-law became more relaxed and speech was permitted. Since there was both 
bride service and father-in-law avoidance, it would be of interest to learn just 
when and how the avoidance began. If the prospective groom were a stranger, 
relations might very well begin on a note of extreme reserve, in accordance with 
the Atna pattern for relations with strangers. If an ideal marriage were made, the 
groom and the father-in-law would have been sib “brothers.” Nor did I learn to 
what extent age affected other family relationships. We may note, however, that 
within the nuclear family a father did not discuss sexual matters with his sons and 
it was “not good for a boy to be too chummy with his mother.” Thus a certain 
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amount of restraint seems to have been required within the close family even 
though actual avoidance was not prescribed. 

Own siblings, whether of like or opposite sex, were expected to provide food 
and clothing for each other in a way which the informants describe as “free.” By 
this they seem to mean that no reciprocal gift of greater value was necessary as 
was the rule when joking relatives gave presents. Two brothers could take or use 
each other’s property without asking permission, and the same held for uncle and 


sister’s son who were on respectful, but not full, avoidance terms. This free use of 


property was sometimes rather bitterly resented. 

As with the Atna, after a period of bride service which might last for two years, 
the young husband continued to look out for his wife’s parents, giving them meat 
and furs and usually traveling with them until their deaths. He then usually took 
his bride to live with his own close kin. 

The following relatives stood in joking relationships: cross-cousins of same 
or opposite sex, and siblings-in-law of same or opposite sex. Cross-cousins had the 
greatest license and made freest allusions to sex. The pattern also included saying 
“the terriblest things” about the fathers of cross-cousins.’” But although the 
Inland Tlingit in most instances copied coastal usages quite faithfully, they did 
not develop the coastal custom of joking between sib children any more than did 
the Atna. Perhaps brother-brother avoidance—which I confess that I think of as an 
Athabascan feature—was an inhibiting factor. 

De Laguna also points out that the Coastal Tlingit allowed honorific joking 
between a man and his “sib daughters-in-law” and a woman and her husband’s 
“paternal uncles.” Such behavior cuts across the Tlingit ideal that men and women 
of the same moiety should be reserved in their behavior towards each other. Unfor- 
tunately, I learned nothing of this in the interior.*° It would be of great interest 
to know how a man behaved towards his “daughter-in-law” when his son had 
married his true “father’s sister,” thereby making the man’s sister also his daughter- 
in-law. This was not an uncommon Teslin marriage, but I did not inquire about 
expected behavior. Was there a switch from avoidance to joking? 

Some forms of marriage clearly reinforced or continued patterns already set. 
For example, another permitted union was between a man and his brother’s daugh- 
ter, which meant that one’s own brother might also become one’s father-in-law, and 
the fraternal avoidance pattern would simply continue. The Teslin Tlingit also 
approved of fraternal polyandry, and here, too, co-spouses would carry on the 
behavior already learned as brothers. 

The most preferred marriage was with “father’s people,” especially with father’s 
sister’s daughter (i.e. “Fa sis”) who might also be mother’s brother’s child. 


19 Cf. Lowie, 1935, p. 17 for similar Crow usage 
20 De Laguna, 1952, p. 10, and personal communication 
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Then the maternal uncle became the father-in-law. The nephew often had 
lived with his uncle since childhood, or had stayed with him for long periods, 
and he had always showed the latter marked respect. Now the respect simply 
merged into more formal avoidance. The same thing presumably happened 
in cases of avuncular-nepotic polyandry which was also permitted. But in the form 
of marriage already noted when a man married his own father’s actual sister rather 
than a cross-cousin, this brought the paternal grandfather and paternal grandson 
into a father-in-law and son-in-law relationship. In such cases I believe that the 
traditional patterned warmth between grandchild and grandparent somewhat sof- 
tened the expected avoidance, but we need more information on this matter too. 

To conclude the forms of marriage: the sororate, levirate, and nepotic inherit- 
ance of widows were all rather common. Stepdaughter marriage was permitted, as 
was polygamy. Polygyny was more frequent than polyandry, but plural marriages 
were usually confined to a few of the higher ranking and wealthier sib members. 
Polygyny was often sororal and polyandry was usually fraternal. It was strongly 
felt that plural or successive wives should be from the same sib. A man who took 
a new spouse from another sib had to make heavy payments to the sib of the first 
wife, and even then the act almost always engendered hard feelings. 

As a final parallel to Atna social structure, we may note that primogeniture 
also prevailed among the Inland Tlingit. The oldest brother or the son of the 
oldest sister usually took control of the local lineage on the death of its head and 
became the “big man” or highest ranking member of his sib. Since the Teslin 
people were more nomadic than the Atna and lacked large permanent winter houses, 
people were often scattered into quite small units such as combinations of a man 
and wife and their daughter and son-in-law or two brothers and their families. 
Nevertheless, the lineage head functioned importantly on ceremonial occasions 
whenever families could get together—isually in spring and early summer—and he 
seems to have had economic control over sib lands. He also formally assumed 
the prerogatives and illustrious name of his predecessor which went with his leading 
position.** In this last he apparently differed somewhat from the Atna heir. 


THE TAGISH AND THE SOUTHERN TUTCHONE 


To the west of the Teslin Inland Tlingit live the Tlingitized Athabascans 
called Tagish with whom they often intermarry. Tagish social organization is very 





21 De Laguna (personal communication) feels that I may have over-emphasized Tlingit 
emphasis in primogeniture. Her coastal data suggest that although the oldest person of the sib was 
honored as “head of sib,” he or she was not the chief. A house chief could evidently pass over an 
unworthy eldest nephew in favor of a younger one. 
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close to that of the Teslin tribe, and Tlingit speech is preferred, although older 
persons occasionally use the earlier Tagish Athabascan dialect.** 

One Tagish woman declared that the Tagish used to practice both brother- 
brother and sister-sister avoidance, as did the surrounding southern Tutchone Atha- 
bascans. She cited as an example two southern Tutchone sisters who are now 
married to two Tagish brothers. According to her, the two sisters neither look 
at each other nor talk to each other. It was also implied that the brothers behave 
in a similar fashion. 

The few southern Tutchone whom I could question on the subject denied both 
fraternal and sororal avoidance.** On the other hand, two Teslin women con- 


firmed the particular case given by the Tagish informant, and one of them even 


offered the only explanation I was ever given for avoidance between siblings of like 
sex. She believed its source to be in the rivalry built up between two brothers who 
have married two sisters: “It’s marriage makes sisters like that. Each husband tries 
to do better for his wife, and that makes them distant.” 

The sisters’ husbands were also rivals, she explained, because their common 
father-in-law (who might also be a maternal uncle or paternal grandfather) often 
favored the one over the other, especially at a potlatch. This, she thought, 
accounted for the fraternal avoidance, and she bolstered her argument by describing 
two brothers at Teslin who tried to outdo each other in honoring their wives at 
potlatches. 

Such fragmentary and contradictory evidence on like-sex sibling avoidance 
hardly warrants reviewing other aspects of Tagish and Tutchone social systems in 
the present paper. Perhaps the Teslin woman was really just trying to explain two 
specific cases in which siblings had grown overtly jealous ofeach other, rather than 
giving a general reason for a widespread institution. Certainly in none of these 
groups do two blood brothers always marry two blood sisters, even though classi- 
ficatory “brothers” marry classificatory “sisters.” Nevertheless, the implication that 
striving for social rank is somehow connected with avoidance does point to an area 
of tension in Teslin, Tagish, and southern Tutchone life which may well be worth 
pondering. Concepts of rank were most highly developed by the Inland Tlingit, 
but as the Tagish and the Tutchone bands closest to the coast acquired an economic 





22 McClellan, 1950, 1953. The Tagish words for “mother” and “father” are often used in 
preference to Tlingit terms, but other Athabascan kin terminology is almost forgotten. Both 
Tagish and Turtchone systems contain four sibling terms, making distinctions both of sex and 
relative age for the speaker of each sex 

23 I visited the Tagish and Tutchone only briefly after discovering like-sex sibling avoidance 
at Teslin. The Tutchone were of the Champagne band which is more heavily Tlingitized than 
the one to which the two sisters are said to belong 
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surplus by acting as middlemen between the Coastal Tlingit and the Athabascans 
farther inland, they too tried to follow coastal patternings of rank.** 


THE TANANA AND THE TENA 


To complete our survey, we refer finally to the possibility that some of the 
Tanana may have had both sororal and fraternal avoidance much like that of the 
Atna, while the Tena may have had sororal avoidance. At least the informants who 
described the relationships between these two pairs of siblings used Athabascan 
terms dialectically close to the Atna expression for “to be ashamed of,” which they 
also translated and explained in much the same way as did the Copper River Atna.”° 
So far as recorded, their kin terminologies and some of their other social usages 
also often parallel those of the Atna, but both groups had avoidance between a 
woman and her husband’s brothers, which the Atna do not seem to have had. 
The informant gave as a reason for the Tanana custom: “She might marry one, 
I think.” 

The Tanana man also volunteered that all members of the “intimate family” 
avoided each other. When pressed, he qualified his assertion somewhat to say that 
mother and daughter had considerable freedom of speech “because the mother 
has to teach the daughter so much.” This modification might suggest that the 
informant really meant to convey only that members of the close family behaved 
with the kind of reserve akin to that recently described by Hughes for the St 
Lawrence Island Eskimo.** It also recalls the deep respect which the Atna required 
of young children or the restraints of the Teslin nuclear family. Yet the specific 
behavior which he independently cited for two brothers, for cross-sex siblings, and 
for parents of either sex with respect to their sons seems really to be mutual avoid- 
ance. Only minimal speech was allowed, and direct glances were prohibited between 
all of these pairs.*” 

However, the informant made only the bare statement that sororal avoidance 
existed, nor could he be explicit in the time at our disposal as to the relatives 
included in “the intimate family.” He went on to declare that avoidance of affinal 
relatives was “the worst,” especially that between a mother-in-law and a son-in-law. 
He could not explain like-sex sibling avoidance, but he gave as a reason for cross- 
sex sibling rules that it was “bad luck”** for the male and female siblings to 





24 McClellan, 1950, pp. 24-123. 

25 Tanana: nil’s’a’uya’xda.lan; Tena: nils’a’uyoxodalan—“Two people shame together.” 

26 Hughes, 1958, pp. 142-143. 

27 Cf£. Bogoras, 1904-1909, p. 555, for Chukchee father-son reserve, and Codrington, 1891, 
p. 232, for mother-son reserve on Leper’s Island. Also Murdock, 1949, pp. 274-175 for tabulation 
of father-daughter restraint. 

28 Translation of wul’ani, which has the sense of “taboo” or “forbidden” since it is implied 
supernatural danger is involved. 
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exchange glances because the Tanana considered women to be “low and inferior 
always.” In his own rebellion against this system after he had been exposed to mis- 
sionary influence, he once asked his mother, “Do you want me to think that you 
are a filthy thing, even though you are my mother? Do you want me to think 
that my sister is filthy too?” For this outburst, his mother beat him. 

Husband and wife were also “shamed” to some extent although he treated 
her with less reserve than she showed to him. 

My Kokrines Tena informant said that while among her people the older and 
younger sisters avoided each other, as did brothers and sisters, an older sister could 
always talk to a younger brother, and an older brother could talk to his younger 
sister. Once again we see that the relative ages of siblings appears to have affected 
the avoidance restrictions. She added that Tena brothers did not “shame of” each 
other, but were good friends. If this is true, it is a reversal of the situation among 
the Teslin Tlingit. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Although further data and checking are urgently needed, our current informa- 
tion on avoidance between siblings of the same sex seems to indicate that (1) the 
Atna of the middle Copper River—but perhaps not the upper river bands—had 
both sororal and fraternal avoidance; (2) the Teslin Tlingit had fraternal avoid- 
ance; (3) the Tagish, Southern Tutchone, and Tanana may have had both 
fraternal and sororal avoidance; (4) the Tena may have had sororal avoidance. 

How are we to explain like-sexed sibling avoidance in northwestern North 
America? The two groups for which we have the fullest material vary in that the 
Atna had both sororal and fraternal avoidance while the Teslin Tlingit had only 
the latter. Other aspects of their social systems show a fair number of similarities. 
Both peoples had matrilineal sibs and moieties, parallel cousins equated with sib- 
lings, terminological distinctions between older and younger siblings, somewhat 
similar puberty observances for both sexes, cross-cousin marriage, local exogamy, 
bride service, initial matrilocal residence followed by patrilocal residence after the 
death of the wife’s parents or continuing avunculocal residence, loosely organized 
fraternal or avunculocal family groups often split into smaller units, fraternal 
and nepotic primogeniture. Both had avoidance and joking patterns between sev- 
eral sets of relatives; these included avoidance between cross-sex siblings; mother- 
in-law and son-in-law, and joking between cross-sex cousins and cross-sex siblings- 
in-law. 

Off hand these data do not seem to offer any very obvious reasons for like-sex 


sibling avoidance, especially since the upper river Atna presumably shared all the 


usages listed, but may have lacked fraternal and sororal avoidance. 
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The Atna and the Teslin Tlingit differed in use of personal names, systems 
of cross-cousin terminology, and in the Teslin preference for nepotic and fraternal 
polyandry as opposed to the Atna prohibition of plural husbands. This latter fact 
rules out the possibility of an over-all explanation for fraternal avoidance in terms 
of fraternal polyandry in spite of the suggestive Teslin Tlingit correlations. We 
may add that the Tanana, who may have had fraternal avoidance, react to poly- 
andry—especially fraternal—as do the Atna, 


Two brothers? No! They’ll kill each other. One would win. The other has to give 


in. That’s one thing is never done—two men marrying one woman. 


The Tena, on the other hand, allowed polyandry but lacked brother-brother 
avoidance.”® 

It has often been suggested that the basis of cross-sex sibling avoidance is either 
a desire to prevent incest or a way of controling various deep-seated and universal 
sibling hostilities. We can hardly conclude that fear of incest is at the root of like- 
sex sibling avoidance, and while there are undoubtedly psychological frictions 
between siblings of both like and opposite sex we need a far clearer idea of what 
they may be. Attention so far has been focused largely on cross-sex sibling relations. 

It is true that in all of the tribes in question the emotional involvement does 
appear to be greater in cross than in like-sex sibling avoidance. The strength of 
the former may be illustrated simply by reference to a Tagish girl who cried bit- 


terly for a whole day and refused to return home after she had been forced to speak 
to her brother alone in the woods. She had to tell him that the family at home was 
starving. As an old woman she still remembered this as one of the most traumatic 


experiences in her life. 

Perhaps it is also significant that like-sex sibling avoidance seems to break 
down more rapidly in modern times than does cross-sex behavior. One might indeed 
assume that the latter is the fundamental fact and view the fraternal and sororal 
avoidance as simple extensions of it. The emphasis on puberty observances for 
both sexes among the Atna and Inland Tlingit perhaps offers further support 
for the notion of a kind of equivalence of siblings. One might even ask whether the 
kinship terminologies with their distinctions of sex and age of siblings suggests a 
certain preoccupation with siblings.*° But, other peoples, of course, have puberty 
rites for both sexes and make distinctions in sibling terminology without developing 
the customs in question. And why, if the psychological reasons which lead to 
cross-sex sibling avoidance in the first place are so pressing, do so many peoples in 
the world manage their sibling relationships without resorting to avoidance? 





29 Rivers, 1914, vol. 2, pp. 154-155, tried to explain Leper’s Island “avoidance” in terms of 
formal fraternal polyandry. Cf. Parsons, 1916, p. 289, note 4. 
30 Cf. Eggan, 1955b, pp. 549-550, and Murdock, 1955, p. 95 
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A possible answer to the last objection may lie in the combined sociological, 
technological, and ecological conditions of marginal groups. The assumption would 
be that peoples who must live in small and isolated groups for long periods of 
time under conditions of extreme hardship probably find many sociological relation- 
ships and psychological tensions more than usually intensified. Although a subarc- 
tic hunter can escape continuous family relationships more easily than can a 
woman, especially if she has children, even the men are confined to the family 
dwelling for long periods of time during the extremely cold and short days of 
winter. Under the circumstances, sexual rivalries could certainly arise and have no 
easy solution. A young unmarried Inland Tlingit man once explained that he had 
his own small house because he was “afraid of what might happen” with his sisters 
if he stayed in the family cabin. Gossip said that his older brother had actuall; 
committed incest with a younger sister who bore an illegitimate child. Whether 
the accusation was justified or not, the situation was thought possible. The neigh- 
boring Kaska men are also said to find their sisters attractive.*' Or, to return to the 
Teslin Tlingit, one of them volunteered that the father-in-law avoids his son-in-law 
“because you see they both love that girl.” Possibly the informant meant to imply 
sexual love here, but he may have meant instead, or in addition, that an element of 
respect behavior was involved. Sexual attraction has also often been suggested as 
an element in mother-in-law/son-in-law avoidance.** 

In any case, the general emphasis on the potential danger of a female with 


respect to a man’s hunting luck would probably reinforce any kind of cross-sex 
avoidance developed to control sex in these small societies. Indeed, it is possible 
that the taboo on women in these hunting societies might in itself be at the root 


of the matter. 

Others have thought that instead of the regulation of sex, the desire to show 
respect—which may express real affection “*—or various uncertainties and embai- 
rassments about social status, especially following marriage, are the real sources 
of avoidance.** Further, even if we were to link the need to manage sexual rivalry 
to special environmental and technological conditions in order to explain cross-sex 
avoidance, we would still have to resort to a kind of cultural drift to explain the 


rules for like-sex avoidance. 
Cultural drift is certainly not out of the question. It is notable that all of the 


groups discussed in this paper impose avoidance patterns on a relatively high pro- 
portion of kinsmen. The Atna, at least, even apply a similar pattern to strangers 


31 Honigmann, 1954, p. 97 

32 Murdock, 1949, pp. 273-283, suggests that societies either internalize sex taboos or institu 
tionalize restraints 

33 Reichard, 1936, p. 265-272 

34 Cf. Lowie, 1948, pp. 67-86; Parsons, 1916, pp. 282-292; Radcliffe-Brown, 1952, pp 
90-116; Reichard, 1938, pp. 448-449 
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about whose status they feel uneasy. Thus, a specific overt patterning of behavior 
is felt to be suitable for a series of potentially disrupting situations. The actual 
emotions involved may vary from shyness, embarrassment, respect, fear or hostility 
to guilt feelings of forbidden sexual attraction. Put another way, once a satisfac- 
tory way of dealing with social pressures has been found, it is used in a series of 
sensitive situations. This economical repetitiveness characterize much of our social 
behavior. To withold the chief human means of establishing close contact—speech 
and the direct glance—is to remain at a safe distance from one’s fellow men, socially 
insulated, and relatively uncommitted to a positive course of action. The pattern 
fits well with the stereotype of the withdrawn and watchful Athabascan personality, 
although Athabascan-speakers actually vary considerably in personality type from 
tribe to tribe.*° 

Avoidance as a way of limiting social relations also seems consistent with the 
Athabascan taboo on familiar use of personal names. One could even argue that 
the emphasis on puberty seclusion is really an extreme elaboration of avoidance. 

But even should the above be true, we still do not get to the crux of the matter 
since the real origins of the various feelings remain unexplained. Not all marginals 
have developed avoidance, although it is my impression that the incidence is high.*® 
Conversely, tribes living under good environmental conditions and with a relatively 
high population and level of technology also have avoidance patterns—for example, 
the Coastal Tlingit. Or, to meet the charge that the Tlingit are historically too 
closely linked with the Athabascans under question to count as an independent 
example, we may cite the Bantu Nyakusa of Africa who elaborate avoidances 
based on the father-in-law and daughter-in-law relationship.** Once more blanket 
answers will not do, and if we are to gain even varied solutions we will need to have 
more detailed information and better criteria for judging both social pressures 
and gradations in ecological and technological conditions. 

A final consideration may illustrate the point again. All peoples seem to be 
interested in prestige and social standing. Often they relate it in various ways to 
property. In connection with this, one might guess that the Teslin rules for fra- 
ternal avoidance and for respect behavior between a man and his sister’s son some- 
how help to maintain social equilibrium when individuals are so closely identified 
that even property rights are fluid. The situation is potentially very disruptive. 
For the Atna, we believe that the relative ages of siblings correlate not only with 
varying avoidance patterns, but also with differing social standings. In the future 





35 For example, the Atna seem to have a much more open and cheerful personality than do 
the southern Tutchone. 

36 The Greenland and Central Eskimo seem to lack it, but cf. Bushmen, Yaghan, Semang, 
etc.; cf. Schapera, 1930, pp. 109-110; Lowie, 1948, pp. 80-81. 

37 Wilson, 1950, pp. 127-128. 
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we may be able to define the relationships between sibling status and sibling avoid- 
ance even more precisely.** We need especially to learn more about the positions 
of female siblings. Obviously, more is involved than questions of primogeniture 
and property—whether of goods, spouses or other prerogatives—since other groups 
such as the up-river Atna or the Coastal Tlingit have inheritance based on primo- 
geniture, but lack like-sex sibling avoidance. Social “responsibility” is somehow 
entailed, but how shall we grasp this intangible? 

In sum, our present spotty information seems often to add to rather than to 
clarify the general problem of avoidance. We need more fieldwork and better 
analysis if we are to gain the answers which are probably several and complex. But 
they are worth looking for. Even though the aboriginal cultures in question are 
badly shattered, they and others still have much to tell us about human ingenuity 
in solving problems of social stress. 
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MARKETING AND EXCHANGE IN A WEST AFRICAN TRIBE 


JAMES BOYD CHRISTENSEN 


HE FANTI, numbering over 200,000, are one of the Akan groups that inhabit 

the southern half of Ghana. They are located along the coast in the approxi- 
mate center of the country, and extend inland for fifteen or twenty miles. The 
economy is based on shifting agriculture, the staples being yam, plantain, and 
cassava. In the coastal villages fishing tends to dominate the economy, although 
farming is practiced as well. The livestock is limited to chickens, a few sheep and 
goats. The pressure of population long ago made hunting unprofitable and an 
extremely unreliable source of protein. The major cash crop for export is cocoa, 
which is grown in the rain forest.’ 


ANTIQUITY OF MARKETS AND MONEY 


Markets have apparently existed among the Fanti since they migrated to the 
coast some four hundred years ago, as travelers in the seventeenth century make 
note of their existence along the coast.” The use of money,® in the form of gold 
dust, is equally old. Salt, obtained along the coast by boiling or evaporating sea 
water, was sometimes used as a medium of exchange or for barter, and cowrie shells 
were used by the Fanti for a period of time, but their use as a medium of exchange 
followed European contact and disappeared with the introduction of coins. Salt 
was used for barter until well into the current century, as Fanti elders stated that 
as youths they could travel with only small bags of salt to pay their way for food 
and lodging. 

The desire for gold was a primary factor in the establishment of trading posts 
by Europeans along the Guinea Coast in the sixteenth and sevente.nth century, 
although the trade in slaves eventually became more profitable. The gold was 
obtained by the Africans either from pit mines or by panning it from streams in 
the forest or along the coast.* The use of gold for purposes of exchange obviously 
preceded its use as a trade item to the European. The exchange was standardized 





1 The field research for this paper was carried out by the writer as a Fulbright scholar and 
fellow of the Social Science Research Council in 1950-51. While “Ghana” is used rather than the 
previous name of “Gold Coast,” conditions discussed relate to those at the time of the research. 

2 See William Bosman, A New and Accurate Description of the Coast of Guinea (2nd ed., 
London, 1721). 

3 The definition of money used here is that proposed by Herskovits: a medium of exchange 
having homogeneity, portability, devisability, and durability, and a subsidiary role as a store of 
value and a standard of deferred payments. See M. J. Herskovits, Economic Anthropology (New 
York: A. A. Knopf, 1952), ch. 11. 

4 See Bosman, op. cit., pp. 71-72 


Vor. 17, 1961 
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by use of scales and weights, the latter cast in bronze by the goldsmiths. These 
weights were in either anthropomorphic, zoomorphic or geometric forms. While the 
weights depicting men, animals, or insects had a value in gold dust assigned to 
them, they were actually “proverb” weights, and represented some widely-used 
maxim. The Fanti elders claim those with simple geometric patterns were more 
likely to be used in weighing gold for exchange.° The utilization of gold dust in 
the markets for small purchases was not common, but could occur in the case of 
bulk purchases. Gold was used primarily in such transactions as gifts to chiefs, 
payment of bridewealth, loans, purchase of slaves, pawning of children, payment 
of fines to the courts, or “buying a head,” which was the payment made by the 
relatives of a condemned man to save his life. 

Thus at the time of contact with the European, and for a long period follow- 
ing, the Fanti had a dual economy, where the necessities of life were obtained in 
the market primarily by barter, or the use of some type of money, and the cere- 
monial obligations or major transactions were calculated in gold.® However, there 
is evidence that an adulterated form of gold was in use during the seventeenth 
century for purchases of produce in the market in much the same manner as coins 
were later used, as the following account by Bosman indicates: 


The first sort is that mixed with Silver or Copper, and cast into Fetiches. . . . These 
Fetiches are cut into small Bits by the Negroes, about the worth of one, two, or three 
Farthings. "Tis a common Proverb, That you cannot buy much Gold for a Farthing, 
yet even with that value in Gold you may here go to Market and buy Bread or Fruit 
for your Necessities. The Negroe Women know the exact value of these Bits so well at 
sight, that they never are mistaken; and accordingly they tell them to each other with- 
out weighing, as we do coined Money. They are here called Kakeraas, the Word express- 
ing something of very little worth . . . and yet it passes currant all over the Coast; and 
our Garrisons are paid their subsistence Money in it. And for this they may buy all 
sorts of Edibles of the Negroes." 


ORGANIZATION OF THE MARKET 


The technique of distribution of goods and produce in the Fanti towns and 
villages varies from that of a young girl sitting outside her house selling ground- 
nuts or oranges, to the large markets patronized by hundreds of people. Formerly 
the market was an area in or near the town where by common consent or agreement 
the women collected to sell or barter their produce. This type is still found in the 





5 See R. S. Rattray, Ashanti (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923), ch. 25. Rattray’s discussion of 
the form, construction, and function of Ashanti gold weights is applicable to the Fanti 

6 For a discussion of a dual economy, see Herskovits, op. cit., pp. 257 f. This is not a dual 
economy in the sense that some economists use the term, but refers to a practice of exchange being 
based on two different media. 

7 Bosman, op cit., p. 72. 
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smaller Fanti villages or towns, and there is no formal structure or organization. In 
the larger towns, where the local government has provided a market with stalls 
and sheltered areas, it is often a walled or fenced area where women bringing goods 
or produce for sale must purchase a ticket to gain entrance. This fee will vary 
from a few pennies for a woman with a basket of produce to a rental of a shilling 
a day or more for a trader with a stall, the money going to pay for the maintenance 
and management of the market. 

An example of an urban market would be the one which operates daily at Cape 
Coast, but the large traditional market among the Fanti is best exemplified by that 
at Mankessim, a town about ten miles inland in the eastern section of the Fanti 
area. It is a large, fenced area, with some stalls and shelters, but much of the 
selling space is in the open. The market days are Wednesday and Saturday, when 
in excess of one thousand women, or sometimes twice that number, may be 
expected. Some will often walk for fifteen or twenty miles to attend, and others 
come by lorry, often from as far as fifty miles or more, to sell their produce. Here, 
as in most towns with an area constructed specifically for a market, the local 
officials appoint men to collect tickets, clean, and oversee the market. 


ITEMS SOLD IN THE MARKET 


The majority of sales in the village market involve either food grown locally 
or fish. The latter is the main source of protein for the Fanti, although some goats 
are kept for food, and some of the larger rodents are trapped or shot in the forest, 
but these do not comprise a significant portion of the diet. Many sheep can be seen 
around the towns or villages, but they are raised almost wholly for sacrificial pur- 
poses. When a sheep is offered to the ancestors, the meat is usually distributed to 
so many relatives and friends that the amount each family receives is negligible. 

The staples sold in the market are yams, cassava, and plantain; maize is grown 
locally, but considerable amounts are imported. Other produce available includes 
tomatoes, onions, peppers, pineapple, bananas, papaya (paw paw), groundnuts, 
palm nuts, kola nuts, coconuts, and palm wine. 

Few items of local manufacture, except pottery and baskets, are offered in the 
market. Carvings, metal work, gold ornaments, or native cloth must be ordered 
from the artisan. Sandals made from automobile tires are widely used, but are 
usually purchased at the shop where they are made. Some women buy imported 
flour from the store to bake bread for sale in the market, and others obtain maize to 
make kenkey, maize porridge. The latter is becoming a staple of the diet, and 


is dispensed in the form of a solid ball of porridge (about the size of a baseball) 
wrapped in leaves. However, kenkey and other prepared or cooked foods are more 


often sold in the larger towns where there is a labor force or transient population, 
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and are found at strategic points on the streets or near lorry stations. On the other 
hand, in the market one is more likely to find grain being sold by the cigarette tin 
(a standard measure in West Africa) rather than prepared food. 

One will also find in the market goods purchased from the trading firms, 
divided into lots to sell for a few pennies. Thus a girl may sell one or two cigarettes 
at a time in order to make a profit of a shilling or less on a tin of fifty. Cube sugar, 
because of the regularity of size and weight, is dispensed in a similar fashion. 

Even though one finds a well-established market pattern, it does not serve as 
a central point for wholesale transactions. Cocoa is collected from the growers by 
brokers or middlemen. Similarly, citrus fruits, such as limes and grapefruit, are 
sold as a cash crop for processing overseas, but they are also sold directly to the 
plant that extracts the juice before shipping. In terms of world trade, it is a one- 


: : 
way process as far as the local market is concerned, with some manufactured goods 


' 
‘ 


coming in from overseas, but little or nothing from the market being shipped 
abroad. The local market functions primarily to provide the Fanti family with 


what it needs in its daily life. 


PRICE-DETERMINATION 


Several factors are operative in determining the price of goods or produce for 
sale in the market. There are the obvious ones of supply and demand; for example, 
yams at the time of harvest, or herring during the height of the season, will be 
cheap. Distance from the source of supply is also a factor, as fish offered for sale 
inland must include the cost of transportation. Some women will walk as much as 
ten or twenty miles to obtain a higher price for their produce in one of the larger 
towns. Others journey to farm villages to purchase goods to sell in town, their 
margin of profit being the difference in the price at the two places, plus the fact 
they are buying wholesale and selling retail. 

The market women tend to sell for the price they wish, although there will be 


some discussion and agreement among them as to what a given item should sell for 
that particular day. If one woman sells for less, there is no overt action against her, 
or even any animosity shown toward her. The woman selling the produce of her 


own farm is more likely to cut her price than the woman who spends all her time 


trading and must obtain a reasonable profit in order to operate. Actually, there 


does not tend to be a great deal of variation in prices on a given day, for long 
experience makes the market woman fairly cognizant of the value of her produce. 
The typical Fanti woman will have had years of experience, as she will have started 
her first trips to market as a child on her mother’s back, and have learned through 


observation as a very young girl. The price of imported goods sold in the market, 
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such as cloth, beads, kerosene, or sugar, tends to be more constant and less sub- 
ject to seasonal fluctuation.*® 

Bargaining or “haggling” is not so important in the sale of produce in the 
market as it is if one is buying in wholesale lots or discussing the price of a stool 
with a carver or cloth with a weaver. Most sales involve only a few pennies, and 
there is not a wide margin for variation. Often the price is set, and the potential 
buyer may take the produce at the quoted price or go elsewhere. I do not intend 
to imply that bargaining does not occur, but that it depends on the item and size 
of the sale. While a woman may bargain at length over the purchase of a basket 
of three hundred herring, there will be little discussion over the price of three her- 
ring when she is retailing them. A buyer may point out that the three herring being 
offered for a threepence are not so large as those of another seller for the same 
price, and may get another small herring added, but there is not a wide disparity on 
such sales between the asking and proffered price. In other cases, bargaining is an 
important, if not a ritual part, of a sale, particularly when a purchase is made from 
a foreign trader or shopkeeper. 

While it rarely affects goods purchased in the market, an aspect in regard to 
price that should be noted is that a chief, or wealthy person, is expected to pay 
more for an item than the common man. For example, when a chief is purchasing 
something made by an artisan, they may agree on a price that a commoner would 
pay. However, the chief is also expected to add a “gift” of a few shillings to the 
purchase price. The European was included in this select group of people expected 
to pay more for goods because he was extremely wealthy by African standards. 
For example, the writer once purchased a pair of sandals of the type worn by chiefs, 
and an integral part of the price was a gift or “dash” of two shillings. On another 
occasion he bargained too well for a pineapple in the market, and after completing 
the transaction, the seller was the object of much derision by the other women for 
selling to an European at the same price she would an African. She literally 
snatched back the fruit, returned the money, and thereafter would not sell the 
pineapple for three times the original price. Obviously the attempt to charge the 
European what the traffic will bear is based on the assumption he will not know 
prices and will pay more, but the expectation that the European should pay more 





8 The Africans complained that the cost of goods at the European stores would fluctuate 
with the availability of money, as the prices on goods much in demand, or in short supply, would 
rise when the African farmers received their pay for the cocoa crop. Store managers denied this. 
The writer was requested by several Africans to purchase flour for them in the store. The reasons 
given for the request were that first of all, as a European, he could obtain it, and secondly, he 
could buy it cheaper. 

9 A chief is forbidden by customary law to enter a market. To do so would be sufficient 
grounds for “de-stoolment” or removal from his position. 
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has its background in the tradition that those with the ability to pay more should 


do so. 
SOCIAL FUNCTION OF THE MARKET 


Apart from its economic function, the market serves as a gathering place where 
women can get news, visit friends and relatives, and exchange the latest gossip. The 
social aspect is sometimes accorded primacy over selling, and may be illustrated by 
some examples. Women who could dispose of their produce in their own town 
would pay to ride a lorry to a large market, buy an entrance ticket, and thus run 
the risk of making less profit merely to attend a market where they were likely to 
see relatives or friends from other villages. The writer once attempted to buy a 
basket of oranges from a woman on her way to market, and was unsuccessful even 
though the woman would have made a greater profit and would have been free 
to engage in some other task. Her day was planned for the market, and if she had 
nothing to sell, she could not go and just visit. A trip to the market for the farm 
wife is a welcome break in the routine, and an occasion to look forward to with 
pleasure. 

ROLE OF WOMEN IN MARKETING 


The extent to which women dominate the retail marketing may be illustrated 
by the fact that one rarely sees a Fanti man in the market, the males present usual 
being the professional traders from outside Ghana. A man is expected to do the 


ly 


heavy work on the farm, such as clearing and burning the bush, planting and 
harvesting. His wife is expected to help with this, in addition to cultivating the 
crops and carrying the harvest back to the village. If any produce is sold, again it 
is the duty of the wife, who turns the money realized over to her husband. A woman 
is also expected to keep a small vegetable plot for raising such things as tomatoes, 
cocoa yam, herbs, onions, and other plants used in cooking, and she usually has a 
plot of cassava. If she grows more than she uses to feed her family, she may sell 
the vegetables and keep the money. It is expected that a Fanti woman will be 
able to trade in the market if and when the need arises. For most this is only an 
occasional day, or concentrated into certain seasons, but for many it is a full-time 
vocation, to be preferred to farming. 

The part played by women in the preparation and distribution of fish perhaps 
best illustrates the importance of women in the Fanti economy, for they handle the 
entire catch after it is brought to the beach. To give a brief resumé, the type of 
canoe used is a dugout made of soft wood, varying in length from fifteen to thirty 
feet. These are made in the rain forest, and brought to the coast by lorry where 
they are decorated and equipped for fishing, including outfitting with a sail. The 
cost of a thirty foot canoe in 1951 was approximately fifty pounds. They are admir- 
ably suited for use on the coast where natural harbors are lacking and shallow- 
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draft craft is needed. The main net for fishing, designed for herring, is a surface-net 
of two hundred to three hundred yards in length, representing an investment of 
approximately one hundred pounds.’® 

A canoe is manned by five to seven men, and the catch is divided according 
to the following formula: canoe, one share; net, two shares; each of the crew, one 
share. An exception to the latter is found if the crew includes a boy or youth not 
yet regarded as a competent fisherman, who will be allotted a quarter or half of a 
share. Thus the catch may be divided into as many as ten parts, with the owner of 
the canoe and net, who may or may not be members of the crew, collecting the 
shares allocated to the equipment. The owner of the net is given two shares because 
it represents a large capital investment, is short-lived, and requires constant repair 
and maintenance. 

The distribution of the catch is made on the beach, where a basket is set aside 
for each share of the catch. The fishermen count out one hundred and ten fish into 
each basket in rotation till all are divided.'' The women wait at the beach to carry 
the catch back to the oven for smoking. These are not usually the same women 
who will process the fish, but are housewives who take the job in order to obtain 
fresh fish, as they are paid about ten or twenty herring for carrying one basket of 
fish. The competition is sometimes very keen for this particular task, with the 
women quarreling and fighting among themselves for the privilege. This sometimes 
so interferes with the distribution of the catch that the men paddle back out to 
sea to carry on the division in peace. Women are also paid in fish for carrying the 
net back to the drying racks, a task which normally requires five or six women for 
each net. 

A fisherman turns his catch over to his wife or a female clan member for process- 
ing and disposal, and the matrilineal Fanti claim it is more often the latter than a 
wife. It is believed that a sister is more to be trusted with the final accounting than 
a wife. The men disclaim any knowledge of what happens to the catch after it is 
turned over the the women, but this is more to indicate disdain of the work of 
women than ignorance of the market. Inquiries will be made by the men as to 
the price per hundred of fish for that day, and they have a fairly accurate know- 
ledge as to the amount due them when a settlement is made with the women. 

The economic acumen of a Fanti woman is shown by the profit she realizes from 
selling her fish. She may decide to dispose of them fresh on the day of the catch 





10 Several other types of nets are used, as well as fishing by line, depending on the location 
and season of the year. 

11 Ten extra fish are added to each hundred to make certain that at least one hundred are 
obtained. Theoretically, they are to be used to pay the women to carry the fish, and a few will 
be eaten or given away. When fish are sold, the buyer is usually given one hundred and five for 
the price of one hundred. 
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if she can find a buyer, rather than risk the cost of smoking them. However, the 
demand for fresh fish in a fishing village is rather limited. She might be able to sell 
to some woman who wishes to smoke them, but who does not have a working agree- 
ment with any fisherman; but most of the catch during the season will be smoked, 
or cured in some manner such as drying or salting. Fish are smoked in round ovens 
of clay, three or four feet in diameter and about the same in height. One foot 
from the top is a rack on which the fish are placed in layers, with each successive 
layer alternating ninety degrees to permit the passage of heat and smoke. A 
cover is placed over the top, the fish are turned periodically, and the curing process 
is a combination of roasting and smoking, which requires three or four hours. It 
is possible to store them for several weeks in some cases, although this will vary 
with the length of time in the oven and the size of the fish. After smoking, a woman 
may sell her fish to a buyer, or take them to market within a day or two; or she 
may choose to store them for a week or so, hoping to take advantage of a more 
favorable market. By holding her fish she may gain or lose, depending on the 
market at the time she chooses to sell. 

It is difficult to obtain specific information on the price to be realized for a 
given number of fish, as this will vary with the season, size of the catch, and size of 
the fish, as they are not sold by weight. However, what the women anticipate can 
be outlined. For example, a woman may get one thousand herring from two of her 
brothers as their share of the catch. The price that day may be two shillings per 
hundred for fresh herring, and she is expected to turn back this amount. However, 
anything she can realize above that amount is commission. If she smokes the fish, 
it will be necessary for her to buy firewood, which costs about one shilling and 
sixpence per bundle, and it requires on an average of two or three bundles to process 
one thousand herring of average size. After smoking she may obtain three or four 
shillings per hundred, or she may store them for a period of time and realize an 
additional shilling per hundred. Generally speaking, the women expect to make 
one or two shillings per hundred herring of average size after smoking, from which 
must be deducted the cost of wood unless they provide it themselves. 

She may dispose of her fish in several ways. She may sell to a buyer who can- 
vasses the villages to purchase in wholesale lots; she may sell by the basket to a 
woman who wishes to retail them in the market; she may turn them over to a 
relative who will retail them for a percentage of the sales proceeds; or she may 
take them to market and retail them herself. Again, this would depend on the 
availability of a buyer for wholesale lots, and whether it is more lucrative for 
her to obtain the larger price that retailing will bring as opposed to bulk sales. 

A settlement between the fisherman and the woman who processed his fish may 
be held every week, or it may be as long as a month or two before an accounting 
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is held. She is expected to give him the price for fresh fish the day of the catch, 
although some women also deduct ten percent as a commission for handling. 


THE FOREIGN TRADER 


Some of the “middle-men” or intermediaries between the importer and the 
African peasant belong to the Levantine community, deriving primarily from 
Syria and Lebanon. However, the average Fanti does not have much direct contact 
with these traders except in the larger towns. In the Fanti area, for example, they 
are not normallly encountered outside of Cape Coast, although they may provide 
the capital for economic ventures in the villages. The majority of those of foreign 
provenience involved in trade in the villages come from Nigeria, mainly the 
Hausa, Yoruba, and Ibo districts. 

The ubiquitous Hausa from northern Nigeria is usually an itinerant trader, 
frequently carrying his stock in a box on his head as he moves from village to 
village and market to market. Items for sale include such things as razor blades, 
locks, cigarette lighters, trinkets, knives and other hardware, and patent medicines. 
Sometimes he may rent a stall in a market, in which case items of a less portable 
nature will be included in his stock. In the smaller towns and villages the small shop 
is likely to be operated by a non-Fanti, usually Yoruba or Ibo. A typical example 
would be a small room with stock limited to such standard commodities as kero- 
sene, matches, tobacco, patent medicines, and a few canned goods. 

One never, or rarely ever, finds a Fanti operating such a store in his own village. 
One of the aspects of the indigenous clan system is corporate responsibility, a pat- 
tern of behavior that permits a Fanti who is in need to request aid, and indeed, 
expect it, from a more affluent relative. In the past if a Fanti attempted such a ven- 
ture the constant requests by kinsmen for goods on credit, or outright gifts, made 
it exceedingly difficult to operate. To grant the requests would mean economic 
failure, and to refuse would lead to alienation from the clan. A kinsman who 
has something that is badly needed, and will not give it, is considered something less 
than human. 

In the past the wealth a man gained passed to the clan, usually to a uterine 
brother or sister’s son in conformance with the matrilineal system of inheritance. 
A man who was the head of a matrilineage, or senior elder in the clan, may have 
controlled considerable property, but he should have used it for the good of the 
clan, not for himself. While this system had some positive effects, such as giving 
the individual a high degree of security, it had negative factors in terms of its 
adaptability to the new economy. For one thing, a man did not have a clear title 
to land, hence it could not be mortgaged or used as collateral for a loan.?* The 


12 The Ghanaian government has been working on a program to give clear title of land to 
individuals to expedite agricultural development 
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introduction of European culture and Christianity has tended to emphasize in- 
dividualism, patrilineal inheritance, and the importance of the nuclear family, all 
at the expense of the clan ties. Consequently, there has been an increasing dissatis- 
faction with nephew-inheritance and the avunculate. The fact that the clan has a 
claim on part or all of an individual’s property may have acted as a deterrent to 
investment and development of cash crops by the Fanti as some felt it unfair that 
the efforts of their work should go to other than their children.” 

This collective responsibility of the clan makes it difficult for a member not 
only to retain wealth, but even to acquire it. A Fanti proverb illustrating this is 
“The good paw paw tree has a plucking stick near it.” This is said to indicate that 
the wealthy man will always be asked for aid by the less fortunate or less industrious 
relatives. There are some who enjoy the status of being the head of a large circle 
of dependent relatives, but others do not. Consequently, a man who gains a small 
amount of capital may do one of several things that removes it from circulation. 
One is the time-honored custom of burying it. This reluctance to utilize savings 
accounts or banking facilities makes it difficult to obtain credit at a bank for 
business transactions, and is prompted as much by a fear that his wealth will become 
common knowledge as a distrust of banks. Another practice is to spend it on items 
such as cloth, clothing, phonographs, or bric-a-brac. This form of conspicuous 
consumption is not always deemed wise, as it will also bring requests from 
relatives.** 

AVAILABILITY AND USE OF CAPITAL 


While this paper is primarily concerned with the indigenous marketing system 
and trading rather than the complex economic problems of a developing territory, 
some of the problems related to trade and capital should be considered. First of all, 





13 A law implemented by the British when Ghana was a colony permitted a man “married 
under the ordinance,” that is, married in a religious or civil ceremony recognized by the govern- 
ment, to leave his property in three parts—one to his clan, one to his wife, and one to his children 
This applied only to wealth he had accrued by his own efforts and not to clan property he may 
have controlled. , 

14 The Fanti say a man should never carry a bunch of keys conspicuously displayed. He is 
often suspected of “bragging” that he has property to lock up. If, in fact, he does have a need for 
keys it is an invitation to visits from relatives or thieves. 

An interesting aspect of Fanti religion reflects the close ties of the clan. It is believed that 
those people who are “witches,” that is, those who possess the power of evil magic, are effective 
only within the bounds of the matrilineal clan, and can harm only their kinsmen. It is not difficult 
to see how the association between the clan and evil magic could have developed, for innumerable 
instances arise which could cause friction within the group. These would be such matters as the 
allocation of land and houses, inheritance, and succession to tribal office. Failure in economic 
ventures is frequently attributed to a jealous kinsman who has this power of evil magic (see James 
B. Christensen, “The Adaptive Functions of Fanti Priesthood,” in Continuity and Change in 
African Cultures, Wm. R. Bascom and M. J. Herskovits, eds., Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1959, ch. 14). 
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there is a low level of capital available to the African for investment, and the eco- 
nomic growth of Ghana has been, and will continue to be for some time, dependent 
in large part on foreign capital. The African who may have capital and is trying 
to go into business for himself is frequently faced with foreign practices he does not 
fully comprehend. These would be banking procedure, necessity of keeping 
accounts, an appreciation of the laws of supply and demand, government regula- 
tions, and honoring contracts. However, our concern here is with the adjustment of 
the traditional culture to an imported economic system. 

One of the factors that has inhibited economic change is the clan system cited 
above. The key to the social structure of the Fanti is the matrilineal clan or 
abusua. All members of the clan are held to be related by descent from a common 
ancestress, though this relationship may be more mythical! than real. Clan members 
in turn may be divided into many matrilineages or extended families, that is, the 
uterine descendants of a female for three to five generations. It is in the matri- 
lineage and, in some contexts, the clan as a whole that the individual Fanti tradi- 
tionally found a high degree of security. Land is communally owned by the clan, 
and land and a house may be assigned by the clan elders. The lineage should 
provide the aid in case of debt or virtually any form of difficulty, codperate in the 
worship and propitiation of the ancestors, and kinsmen are responsible for the 
elaborate burial and funeral so important to the Fanti. 


FUNCTION OF INTERMEDIARIES 


Importing in bulk is primarily in the hands of European-owned firms, as few 
Africans possess the combination of capital, experience, and the necessary permits 
to enable them to compete on this level. The large trading firms, in addition to 
supplying their own retail outlets, sell in bulk to African buyers who in turn may 
sell in wholesale lots or may retail directly to the consumer. It is not uncommon 
for imported goods to go through the hands of several middlemen before reaching 
the consumer, who out of necessity must buy in small quantities because of his lack 
of money. Kerosene, a common commodity, may be purchased by the thousands 
of gallons by an importer, but is eventually sold to the African by the bottle, and 
_ he brings his own container. Similarly, cube sugar imported in bulk often ends up 
being sold in the market at three cubes for a halfpenny. 

Bauer, in his comprehensive study of the West African economy, has pointed 
out the crucial role in the economic system of the intermediary, the petty trader, and 
the woman in the market. There is a common belief on the part of some economists 
that a reduction in the number of intermediaries would increase the value of agri- 
cultural output, or bring commodities to the consumer at a cheaper rate. In West 
Africa this has not been the case to date. In buying produce, it pays the large 
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firms to deal with intermediaries who buy in small lots from the farmers and sell 
to the firms in bulk. For one thing, it is cheaper than maintaining a staff of salaried 
workers to carry on the same task. In the distribution of imported goods, a mullti- 
plicity of traders serve several important functions: (a) they enable the consumer 
to buy goods in small lots; (b) they save working capital by a wide geographical 
distribution of goods that would not be economically feasible to the large firms; 
(c) their operation results in a faster turnover of goods and thus a more intensive 
utilization of working capital; (d) they assist the importer in choice of goods by 
their contact with the consumer."® 

From this it can be seen that the role of the petty trader and the woman or 
child selling in the market is not redundant or injurious to the economy. If their 
function were unwarranted, there is nothing to prevent the consumer from by- 


passing them to save the margin of profit they obtain for their services. As Bauer 


points out: 


The intermediaries are productive as they conserve real resources, especially capital, 
substituting for it semi-skilled and unskilled labour, which is abundant, stimulate pro- 
duction, and provide employment. Their trading methods are economic in that they 
use resources which are redundant, and economize in the use of capital and supervisory 
staff for which there is a keen demand and for which there are more valuable alterna- 
tive uses.!® 

AFRICAN ENTREPRENEURS 


Though trading and the market is traditionally considered a woman’s role, some 
Fanti men have moved into the field as intermediaries. Some function as middle- 
men in cocoa-buying, where they use advances of capital from the buyer to pay the 
producer. Lending money on short-term loans is also a lucrative practice, as interest 
rates have been known to run as high as fifty percent in such cases. This high rate, 
exorbitant by European standards, is, in fact, a traditional practice among the 
Fanti and not an European introduction. Other forms of investment were in houses 
for rental income, lorries, taxis, canoes, and fish nets. In the case of investment in 
fishing equipment the return was that portion of the catch assigned to the canoe 


and net. 

Women tend to dominate marketing, and many of them have become entre 
preneurs, sometimes on a large scale. This has been possible through improved lines 
of communication, availability of transport, an increase in the per capita income, 
and availability of imported goods. Some women will rent a lorry and have the 
driver take them along the coast, stopping at fishing villages where a large catch is 
reported. Here they will buy in wholesale lots from the women who smoke the fish, 





15 P. T. Bauer, West African Trade (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1954), ch. 2 
16 Idem, pp. 26-27. 
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then transport their load inland or to an urban area. The entrepreneur may have a 
working agreement with several women in the inland markets who will either pur- 
chase the fish by the basket or retail them on a percentage basis. Other women, 
operating on a somewhat smaller scale, may take from two to six large baskets of 
fish to a market, paying to transport them in the trailer that is attached to some 
passenger lorries. They may either sell them wholesale or retail, or a combination 
of both. A woman who rents a lorry to transport fish into the interior need not haul 
a load both ways to make the rental pay, as the return trip can always be made as a 
passenger lorry. 

Some women who have the capital buy imported goods in wholesale lots from 
the European stores, usually such commodities as cloth, sugar, and tobacco. They 
in turn deal with market women who may retail for them on a percentage basis, or 
purchase in small lots. Some of these intermediaries become comparatively wealthy. 
A European store manager once indicated two women in his shop who he described 
as a “five thousand pound mammy” and a “ten thousand pound mammy,” making 
reference to the credit rating they had established at his store. Neither of these 
women were literate, and bargaining was carried on in elementary Pidgin English, 
but both were trusted and respected customers of the firm. Some women invested 
their money in enterprises other than trading as some cases were encountered 
where they had purchased canoes or made a practice of lending money on a short 
term basis. 

THE CHANGING SCENE 


The status of women in Fanti society is relatively high when compared with 
the matrilineal societies of East Africa, and certainly high in comparison with 
most, if not all, of the partilineal groups in Subsaharan Africa. Contact with 
European culture has tended to improve the position of females, their position 
and role in the economy being one of the contributing factors. The men were tra- 
ditionally farmers, fishermen, hunters, or warriors, and selling was beneath their 
dignity, and the women have continued a practice that was theirs in the pre- 
contact culture. 

One result has been the possibility for a woman to become economically inde- 
pendent, as the profit she may make from trading or selling her farm produce is 
hers to use as she wishes. She may go into debt on her own, and her clan, rather 
than her husband, may be required to pay if she cannot. Many cases were encount- 
ered where a wife had lent money to her husband, and repayment was expected. 
Such exchanges were usually witnessed by a third party who could testify in court 
if the need arose. For example, one divorce case was observed where a husband 
ended up owing his wife money, for during their marriage she had lent him more 
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than the amount of the bridewealth her clan was required to return to him. Women 
who acquire wealth have a slight advantage over a male in a comparable position 
in that they are less likely to find impoverished kinsmen dependent on them. While 
it is permissible for a female to request aid for her male kin, the converse is much 
less likely to occur. While women may attach themselves to the household of a 
female entrepreneur, they may end up earning their keep by functioning as retailers 


in her trading activities. 

It should be noted that the right of women to profit from trading and to have 
wealth and property apart from that earned jointly with their spouses is of long 
standing among the Fanti, and pre-dates White contact. As indicated above, barter 
was a common practice in former times, and there was less opportunity to make a 
cash profit. Surplus produce was more likely to be used at a feast or in entertaining. 
However, the introduction of coined money, availability of trade goods, improved 
communications, and the acceptance of the principle that women may have and 
keep their own income has created a situation where there is less dependence on 
husbands or male relatives than was formerly the case. 

It is almost axiomatic that a society experiencing rapid social and economic 
change will manifest varying degrees of social disorganization. This is true among 
the Fanti where a large number of causal factors are involved. It is not possible 
here to discuss the many problems of society in transition, but one aspect related 
to the discussion of this paper can be noted. The increasing economic independence 
of women, due in large part to their ability to support themselves, wholly or in 
part, by trading, has not been without its social ramifications. While it is admittedly 
difficult to obtain reliable statistics, there appears to be an increase in divorce, and 
an increase in the number of unions where the bridewealth is not paid, known as 
nwewe awar (nwewe, lover or mistress, and awar, marriage) .'' Such a union is 
considered to have more advantages for the wife than the husband. While the male 
in this type of marriage has the responsibility of supporting his wife and their 
children, he does not have the control over his spouse that the payment of bride- 
wealth would convey. For example, he may not sue for indemnification in case of 
adultery, and the wife has greater freedom of movement. She can terminate the 
marriage when she wishes without the necessity of submitting the matter of divorce 
to the clan elders. It is not intended to imply that economic independence of women 
is the only, or even the primary, cause of an increased divorce rate, but only a 


contributing factor. 

17 This term would not apply to the educated Fanti who are married in a church, and who 
may or may not pay bridewealth. For a discussion of the various types of Fanti marriage and the 
economic aspects involved see James B. Christensen, Double Descent Among the Fanti (New 
Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 1954), ch. 3 
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Education of girls has had the effect of removing them from the ranks of 
those who work on the farms or in the market. Generally speaking, a girl who has 
finished Standard VI, or even less, will not condescend to trade in the market. 
Such tasks are considered beneath the dignity of a girl with schooling (just as 
farming or fishing are beneath the boy with schooling). Some of these girls con- 
tinue in school and learn special skills or become professional women, but those 
who end their formal education on the elementary level are regarded as problems 
by many of the Fanti. A complaint often voiced about the “schoolgirl” is that the 
bridewealth demanded for her is much too high, and following marriage she is an 
economic liability, as compared with her illiterate sister who may make a significant 
contribution to supporting the family. At the time of this research there were not 
enough girls in this category to constitute any problem; but with universal educa- 
tion in Ghana, it is likely that an increasing proportion of girls will no longer 
trade or farm, resulting in a pronounced change in the production and distribution 
of food. 

Imported goods have also had an effect on local production. Clay pots, formerly 
made in large numbers and a common item for sale in the market, are being 
replaced by metal containers. Imported beads have supplanted those made locally 
by the women. The male artisans are also affected, for the goldsmith is faced with 
the competition of cheap imitations from abroad, and a chair made by the carpenter 
is replacing a stool made by the carver. Other examples could be cited, and generally 
speaking, traditional arts and skills are disappearing. 

In summary, markets and a form of money are of considerable antiquity among 
the Fanti. A market of some sort is to be found in almost every village and town, 
with some open daily and others on specified days of the week. With the exception 
of a few traders of foreign provenience, buying and selling in the market is almost 
entirely in the hands of the women. A majority of these are women who go occa- 
sionally to dispose of produce, but others make trading their full-time vocation. 

The low level of capital available to the African, coupled with lack of expe- 
rience, has left much of the importing and exporting in the hands of foreigners. 
However, the African functions as an intermediary, both in terms of distribution 
of goods and in bulking for sale to the exporting firms. The multiplicity of traders 
has not been injurious to the economy in that it has aided distribution and collec- 
tion, and has utilized people who otherwise would not be gainfully employed. The 
rise in per capita income among the Fanti, and increased education, will remove 
increasing numbers from market trading. Over a period of time this may be 
expected to bring about more permanent establishments and less mass participation 
in markets and part-time selling. Fanti men, where they have gone into the market 
economy, have usually done so as intermediaries. The fact that marketing has 
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always been considered a task for females has enabled some of the women to 
become entrepreneurs and wealthy traders. It has also made it possible for many 
women to achieve economic independence, or at least decrease their dependence for 


support on a husband. 


Wayne State University 
Dertrorr, MicHiGcaN 





APPROACH TO CULTURE HISTORY 


IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
EARL H. SWANSON, JR. 


N A PREVIOUS ESSAY’ I criticized the approach of Gordon Willey and 

Philip Phillips? to New World archaeology, protesting the evolutionary and 
monolithic taxonomy into which they attempted to fit the whole of American 
archaeology. At the same time, counter-suggestions were offered on behalf of a 
problem approach to culture history. My argument was then, and is now, that a 
better understanding of New World prehistory could be gained through the devel- 
opment of historical perspectives. Since the publication of that paper, I have been 
concerned with the definition of relevant and related problems in Northwest 
prehistory. It is now possible to use the perspectives at hand as illustrations of my 
argument. 

Since 1957, the Idaho State College Museum has been trying to develop a 
sound program in prehistoric archaeology based on an accurate appraisal of the 
region’s resources. Under existing conditions it was manifestly impossible to explore 
the state on areal grounds alone. Every operation had, therefore, to be put on a 
problem basis as soon as possible. The initial operation was an extensive survey of 
central and south Idaho® carried out under a contract with the National Park 
Service. Although this operation was directed to specific river basins, it offered 
the opportunity to examine areas flanking and intermediate to the various reservoirs 
which were our major concern. The survey teams were required to make observa- 
tions about the geography of the country with particular concern for possible pre- 
historic environments which may have played a role in the culture history of the 
area. These observations, coupled with other reconnaissance work carried out 
before and after the 1958 survey, made possible definition of a series of problems 
pertinent to the archaeology of Idaho and the Northwest. 

Problems so defined are both general and specific according to the circum- 
stances recorded in field observations and examined in the light of the cultural data. 
For example, the surveys indicated a rather curious distribution of tipi rings. It 
was observed that they are found associated with forested valleys in the mountains 
of central Idaho, a region which is not ordinarily associated with Plains culture. 
Observations of the contemporary environment provide an explanation. It was 
noted that alluvial fans in the Salmon River basin have been stabilized by plant 
growth. Pine and fir trees are spreading down the alluvial fans to the river’s edge. 





1 Swanson, 1959b. 
2 Willey and Phillips, 1958. 
3 Swanson et al., 1959a, 1959b 
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Most of these are young trees with an estimated age of fifty to seventy-five years. 
At the same time, it was observed that both the Salmon River and its tributaries 
are incising themselves downward and are acting in such a way as to trim and 
eliminate the flood plain terrace. The climate, then, would seem to be moving 
toward increased moisture or at least better distribution of precipitation, with the 
result that forest and plant growth are obstructing what were once open paths along 
the river flanks. We have, then, a perspective through which we may explain the 
presence of horse-mounted Indians in the forested valleys. 

The initial surveys also established the fact that very early occupation of Idaho 
involved more than one cultural tradition. The Snake River plain was occupied 
by Folsom and other Plains-type hunting cultures.* They tend to be associated 
with fossil bison and are largely confined to what were apparently grass land areas 
during the Anathermal period. At present these areas are largely semidesert. The 
Snake River plain is flanked on the north, the west, and the south by mountain and 
foot hill regions with vegetation and fauna which are distinct from those of the 
plain. At the time of the 1958 survey, it was not possible to define the cultural 
characteristics of the mountain regions in any very exact way, but other information 
was obtained which suggested similar problems for a later period. For example, 
pottery is widely and well distributed over the Snake River plain but, with one 
exception, does not extend into the north flanking mountains. The distribution 
of the pottery which is associated with open camp sites differs from the distribution 
of Plateau villages characterized by semi-subterranean houses. Such houses are 
associated with the hill and valley regions of the west and north of the Snake 
River plain. The distribution of these villages coincides largely with the distribution 
at an even later time of historic Nez Percé people. This suggested that a more 
intensive exploration of southwestern Idaho might provide a dividing line for the 
boundary zone between Plateau and Great Basin cultures in late prehistoric times. 
Such a survey was carried out with a grant from the American Philosophical 
Society in 1959. This survey producz:d a new set of perspectives even though its 
primary focus was a definition of the limits of two cultural areas. For example, it 
became apparent that pottery continued from the Snake River plain on the east, 
westward through a gap in the hill region near Glenns Ferry on to the high table- 
lands of the Owyhee desert. Further, it was observed that at earlier time levels the 
points in the area included two important types, Pinto and Parallel-flaked. 

In this juncture a series of historical perspectives had been developed exclusively 
by field observations based principally on the 1958 appraisals. A program of exca- 
vation was then begun at a cave on the western edge of the Snake River plain. This 
site, Wilson Butte Cave, was in a position where information might be obtained 
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on the interrelationship of the areas, yielding some answer to the problems so far 
examined. The excavations at Wilson Butte Cave, a joint Idaho State College 
Museum-Peabody Museum of Harvard University project, produced valuable 
information bearing on these perspectives over a long period of time. The results 
are now being prepared for publication. At the same time as the excavations, sup- 
plementary reconnaissance was being carried out on the hill regions of southern 
Idaho. This work, added to information already available, indicated presence of 
a cultural tradition involving large chipped-stone tools. These included large 
handax-like implements made both on cores and on flakes of extraordinary size. 
Included in the assemblage are prepared platform cores and an interesting array 
of heavy tools. These implements are not associated with the deposits of the Snake 
River plain except at its very periphery. 

As a consequence of accumulating information and the perspectives thereby 
established plans were made for excavations in the Birch Creek valley of eastern 
Idaho. This valley is within, but near the southern edge of the mountain regions 
to the north of the Snake River plain. Work was begun in 1960 with the support 
of a grant from the National Science Foundation. The information which has been 
gathered indicated that there are several traditions of equal antiquity in Idaho. 
Their relationships are now being worked out, but they do verify the perspectives 
obtained by observation and reconnaissance. They also provide very great detail. 
One of these traditions is that of the Old Cordilleran Culture.* In this instance, 
the perspectives for additional work on this tradition have been provided by obser- 
vations and evaluation of excavations in other areas of the Northwest. The Old 
Cordilleran Culture, in fact, presents a problem in environmental archaeology." 
This is certainly one of the basic early traditions in the Northwest, and is repre- 
sented by non-specialized highly-adaptable populations adjusted to a variety of 
circumstances in the mountains and valleys of the Northwest. One of the perspec- 
tives gained from the hypothesis of an Old Cordilleran Culture relates to the 
economy of these early people in the Northwest. It has become clear that they 
cannot be tied to one form of economy as can the Folsom and related Plains groups. 
The economic base of the Old Cordilleran Culture was highly flexible, permitting 
the use of river resources, lakes, and mountain animal populations. This culture 
will be misunderstood if too much emphasis is placed on one of these food 
resources. The fact that it utilized a variety of essentially modern fauna is a key 
to its influence and position in the later prehistory of the region. This is also 
important for understanding that these earliest people came into the region from 
the north rather than from the Great Basin, which influenced the Northwest only 
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secondarily and at a later time. The Old Cordilleran Culture has distributions both 
in space and time which suggest certain historic relationships, hence the perspec- 
tives which impinge on the varied aspects of this tradition are now being carefully 
examined. It is worth noting that this tradition is associated with essentially modern 
fauna while having an antiquity at least as great as the Plains population associated 
with fossil fauna. 

The recognition of the Old Cordilleran Culture was made possible through a 
series of perspectives developed by individuals working independently in the 
Northwest who recognized the importance of a mountain area in Northwest pre- 
history.” The perspectives of relationships formulated by the individuals were 
reéxamined by Butler and brought to bear on a series of excavated sites which 
helped to shed new light on the problems of the region.® 

It has been known for some time that the Salishan groups in the Northwest 
appear in their characteristic pattern at a relatively late date.’® The Puget littoral 
differs characteristically in its archaeology from that of the Puget-Willamette 
trough. For example, the archaeology at the mouth of the Columbia River™ 
differs from that of Sauvies Island farther up the Columbia.’* It is also true that 
the archaeology of the immediate Oregon coast'* does not represent the earliest 
levels of occupation, which are instead to be found inland in older alluvial 
deposits.'* Standard archaeological assumptions about the Northwest, such as those 
expressed recently by Cressman,’® have ignored these papers, and have not led to 
the development of perspectives suitable for future work in the Pacific Northwest. 

Further steps in understanding the prehistory of the Northwest are now possible 
in the light of the problems defined in the observations at hand. Explorations are 
already under way on the northern periphery of the Snake River plain, and thes 
will be intensified in the summer of 1961. We should expect to find sites showing 
overlap between the traditions of the hil! regions and the plains. A series of other 
sites have also been selected for examination in other parts of the hill region. In 
addition, detailed analytic work on the prehistoric environments on the southern 
edge of the Snake River plain has been under way since 1957 with the support of a 
Sigma Xi grant. Sites are now being studied in southwestern Idaho at the northern 


edge of the Owyhee desert, well to the west of the Snake River plain. 
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Specific procedures have been outlined for other areas of the Northwest*® 
which will help to extend the series of related problems that have been defined. 
What these perspectives provide is a useful and intelligent framework for further 
field work. Given a region as large and as geographically complex as the North- 
west, we are faced with the problem of economy in research. This would seem to be 
a matter of scholarly principle as well, since we are always faced with the problem 
of making sound judgments based on limited information. Further, we should 
expect problems to be provocative rather than simply systematic. 
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OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY OF CASTES 
IN A NORTH INDIAN VILLAGE’ 
K. N. SHARMA 


I 
HE TRADITIONAL occupational structure of a village in India aims at 


fulfilling the religious, social, political, and economic needs of the villagers. 
There is some kind of territorial segmentation’ or localization*® in Indian villages. 
Generally the various castes serve or are served by the residents of the village. In 
certain cases a village may depend on the services of people not residing in the 
village. Nevertheless the territory in which a caste operates is well-defined. The 
kind of service, mode of payment, and the number of families which a particular 
family must serve are all fixed and defined under the jajmani system. With occupa- 
tional specialization, defined territory, and the absence of sufficient facility for 
spatial mobility, one may envisage an ideal situation in which there is an equilib- 
rium between the demands for and the supply of a particular kind of service 
and between the total population living in a territory and the total natural resources 
available for exploitaton. Such a community is probably not to be found in India. 
Even if no external factor plays a disturbing role at least the natural increase in the 
population of a village is likely to disturb the balance. This situation requires 
flexibility in the system, so that some avenues of livelihood may be open to all castes. 

In modern times increasing governmental activities, commerce, and contacts 
with cities have created a supply of and demand for new goods and services. New 
occupations have emerged. This situation has disturbed the old occupational 
structure and also the association between occupations and castes. 

I have assumed, in this paper, that every caste is associated with one or a few 
traditional callings. Then on the basis of my study of a North Indian village and 
other rural studies made in India, I have made an effort to explore the nature of 
occupations and their association with castes in the modern social context. The 


specific questions raised in this paper are: 





1 Fieldwork in Gamras between April 1954 and December 1955 is reported in full in the 
author’s unpublished doctoral dissertation (Sharma, 1956) which was written under the super- 
vision of Professor D. N. Majumdar. The present paper was prepared for presentation before the 
South Asia Colloquium, University of California, Berkeley, while the author was a visting 
scholar from India under sponsorship of the Institute of International Education during 1959-60 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to Professors David G. Mandelbaum, George M 
Foster, Irawati Karve, John G. Gumperz, and Gerald D. Berreman for their help at various stages 
in the preparation of this paper 
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OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY OF CASTES 


(1) Under what conditions the traditional callings are abandoned? 

(2) Are the traditional callings of the various castes exclusive? 

(3) Were and are the members of the various castes permitted to follow any 
occupation other than the traditionally prescribed ones? 

(4) Are there certain prohibited or disapproved callings for the various 
castes? 

(5) What are the various directions of occupational mobility for each caste? 

(6) What are the limits of occupational mobility for each caste? 


Answers to these questions can be provided from my own research in the village of 
Gamras.* In none of the other studies to be referred to, except Mathur’s,® were 
the data collected from this angle. Moreover, the number of Indian village studies 
is so small in comparison to the vast number of Indian villages and the significant 
differences among them are so numerous that safe generalization cannot be offered. 
It is at best an exploratory paper. 


I 


The village of Gamras is situated at a distance of about ten miles from Kanpur 
city which is the most important industrial and commercial center in the state of 
Uttar Pradesh. The total population of this village is 697 (in the year 1954), 
divided into sixteen castes of Hindus and six castes of Muslims (see Table 1). 

In this table I have classified the various castes found in the village of Gamras 
into seven categories on the basis of the nature of their traditional callings. In the 
first category I have put Brahman, Mali, and Fagir (Muslim) castes, because all 
of them are mainly engaged in ritualistic services of one kind or another. 

In the socio-religious life of clean castes in general and the Dwijas (twice- 
born castes) in particular the services of Brahmans are indispensable, yet there is 
no denying the fact their services are required only occasionally. In Gamras there 
are 26 families of Brahmans. In 21 of these nobody within memory has followed 
the traditional calling. Of the rest of the families, one followed the traditional 
calling in the last generation but has not continued to do so in this generation. The 
present head of this family was employed in Kanpur and was therefore unable to 


rform priestly functions in the village. Now, he is retired and settled in the 
perform priestly funct the village. Now, h tired and settl 


village, but he does not care to take up the priesthood again. 


In the village of Karimpur reported by Wiser® out of 41 families of Brahmans 


only three practice their traditional callings and only one family does so exclusively. 


In Madhopur of the total population of 1852 only two poor Brahman families 
4 Gamras is a pseudonym 


5 Mathur, 1958 
6 Wiser, 1936, pp. 146-147 
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Population and traditional callings of castes in Gamras (1954) 
Total Total 


Categories of castes Names of castes Traditional callings no. of no. of 
families persons 





based on 
A. Performance of Kanyakubja _ Priesthood, teaching 26 104 
ritualistic services Brahmans 
Mali Gardening-agriculture 
Priestly functions 1 
Fagir* Begging 1 
. Landownership Thakur Ruling, fighting, landowning 9 
and cultivation Lodh Cultivation 14 





. Dependence on Ahir Grazing of cattle 15 
land for grazing 


. Dependence on Kayastha Secretarial service 
business or Pathan* Money lending 
government service Kunjara* Vegetable & fruit selling 


. Performance of Nai Haircutting 
regular personal Priestly functions 
services Kahar Carrying of water 

and palanquin 


Dhobi Washing of clothes 


NM 


. Manufacturing of Sunar Goldsmithy 
goods Lohar Blacksmithy 
Teli Oil-pressing 
Bhurji Grain-parching 
Julaha* Weaving 
Bena* Fan-making 
Kasai* Butchery 


_ 
me NF OGONM Ne 


. Unclean Chamar Skinning, tanning 
occupations Pasi Pig-rearing 
Dhanuk Scavenging, mid-wifery, 


pig-rearing 
Total 7 22 697 
* Denotes Muslim castes. 
follow their traditional calling.’ In Rampur the bulk of the Brahmans are engaged 
in secular occupations, while even those who practice the priesthood often also 
engage in subsidiary occupations such as agriculture and money-leading.* In 


— N 
wb 











7 Opler and Singh, 1952b 
8 Srinivas, 1955, p. 4 
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Taste 2 


Following of the traditional callings by the various castes of Gamras 





Following traditional callings Not Percentage 
Categories Names of castes Exclusively Primarily Subsidiarily following of col. 6 
(1) (2) (4) 





A. KanyakubjaBrahmans 
Mali l 
Fagir x 
Thakur 
Lodh 


Ahir . x , 100.0 
Kayastha . . . 
Pathan . x . 100.0 
Kunjara : , . 100.0 
Nai . > 16.7 
Kahar ? . . 
Dhobi 


Sunar 7 x : x 
Lohar ‘ 3 37.5 
Teli . . 7 89.5 


Bhurji , 
Julaha : . : 100.0 
Bena ‘ . . . 


Kasai 


G. Chamar . 20 

Pasi . 13 

-_ Dhanuk >" x 
Total 4 103 66.2 








Bira-Narsinghpur in Orissa only twenty-five percent of the total population of 
Brahmans seem to follow their traditional calling. In Patal mendicants and 
temple priests do not follow their traditional occupations exclusively.’® In Bengal 
the percentage of Brahmans engaged in traditional callings was reduced from 33.59 
in 1901 to 19.57 in 1931."* 

As against this picture, in the village Ramapur out of the total population of 
a little less than 3000 the number of Brahmans is 500. In this village the numerical 
strength of the Brahmans can be correlated with the demand for ceremonies of all 





9 Ray, 1956, p. 12. 
10 Mathur, 1958, p. 49 
11 Bose, 1959, p. 20 
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kinds at the Ganges and with the existence of many temples and shrines in the area. 
Of these 60 are Pandas (who officiate at the rituals connected with pilgrim-centers) 
and 150 are Mahabrahmans or Mahapatras (who officiate at the rituals connected 
with the cremation of a dead body) .'* From the above data it is clear that wherever 
the number of Brahmans is large either they have taken to secular occupations 
other than their traditional calling or there is an extension of the clientele due to 
external factors. 

The role of a Mali in the rituals is minor and he combines this occupation with 
two others. He acts as a physician for the villagers and cultivates his own land. In 
the worship of local goddesses he officiates as a priest, and in the Sanskritic rituals 
officiated by Brahmans he is expected to supply followers. The latter two activities 
of Mali are not required regularly. In Gamras there is only one family of Mali 
caste and its household head is engaged in these traditional callings. Similarly in 
Karimpur the only Mali family and in Patal all Mali families are so engaged.’* 

Begging is another occupation connected with the religious beliefs of the 
people. It is believed that spiritual merit can be earned by giving alms. A beggar 
cannot, however, be assured of receiving alms. The Fagir of Gamras, being a 
Muslim, had to leave his traditional occupation because the village is predomi- 
nantly Hindu and, generally speaking, poor. 

The uncertainty of income in these occupations creates similar problems for 
these castes. Therefore these occupations have been called Akashivritti (occupations 
with uncertain income) by those who practice them. Families which depend on 
these occupations are hard-pressed in nortnal circumstances. If there is a large 
number of families of these castes in a village, the problem of subsistence is all the 
more aggravated. 

In the second category I have put those castes which depend on agriculture. 
They may be either non-cultivating owners of land or cultivators, but all enjoy 
the common advantages of agriculture. On their lands are grown the important 
food crops and therefore they are reluctant to leave agriculture unless it becomes 
impossible to make ends meet. 

The Kshatriyas or Thakurs were traditionally rulers and warriors. Now as a 
caste they do not wield either political or administrative power. As the rulers of 
land, they were owners of land also, so the easiest shift in their traditional calling 
was toward non-cultivating ownership of land. As landlords or zamindars they 
could perform pseudo-kshatriya roles. This occupation may therefore be regarded 
as a traditionally permitted occupation. 

In Gamras all Thakur families are engaged in agriculture, but not all of them 


12 Opler and Singh, 1952b 
13 Wiser, 1936, pp. 146-147; Mathur, 1958, p. 49. 
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are non-cultivating owners of land. In Madhopur eighty-two percent of the total 
land is held by Thakurs as landlords and they own a large percentage of the 
remainder under one sort of title or another.'* In Bisipara warriors were land- 
lords.'® In Malabar Nayars were landlords and gave land to the upper non-pol- 
luting castes for cultivation.'® 

The Lodh caste has been engaged in cultivation in general and the Kachhi caste 
in the cultivation of vegetables. As they are not engaged in any other kind of occu- 
pation, cultivation may be treated as their traditional calling, but in fact no occupa- 
tion connected with agriculture can be regarded as the exclusive calling of any 
caste. This is not the case with the occupations of Brahmans, Malis, and mo: 
the other castes. 

In Gamras all fourteen families of Lodh caste depend on agriculture. 
Karimpur all twenty-six families of Kachhis and the single family of Lodh 
are engaged in agriculture.'’ 

In the third category I have included Ahir and Gadariya castes whose t 
tional occupations are the keeping of cows and of sheep and goats respectively. 
For these occupations availability of pasture is very important. If more and more 


he yn 


land is brought under cultivation by non-cultivating castes, this encroaches on 
pastures to a very great extent. Moreover, if the economic condition of the villagers 
is not satisfactory, they cannot afford to keep milch-cattle and goats and pay for 
the services of Ahirs and Gadariyas. It is common knowledge that all over India 
a major portion of pastures has been brought under the plough. Both situations 
have resulted in economic hardship for these castes and consequent loss of their 
traditional callings. In the absence of adequate facilities for the prevention and cure 
of diseases of cattle, goats, and sheep, it is highly uneconomic for these castes 


to keep a large number of these animals themselves. Still, wherever suff 


pastures are available they have continued to follow their traditional callings. 

In Gamras no Ahir follows his traditional calling. The Ahirs of Madhopur 
cultivate the land of their Thakur landlords.’* Later Ahirs were reported to be 
leaving for new pasture land.'” In Karimpur, four of six Gadariyas had no sheep 


and the majority were engaged in cultivation.*“” The shepherds of Rampura 
changed from keeping sheep and weaving blankets to farming. In the neighboring 
village of Kera also most of them have taken to agriculture.*’ In Shamirpet, 
although some of the shepherds cultivate small land-holdings, the major source of 
their income is their traditional occupation of keeping cattle herds.~* 





14 Opler and Singh, 1952b 19 Opler and Singh, | 
15 Bailey, 1957, p. 266 20 Wiser, 1936, p. 42 
16 Miller, 1954 21 Srinivas, 1955, p 
17 Wiser, 1936, p. 30 22 Dube, 1959, p. 64 
18 Opler and Singh, 1947, p. 479 
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In Bengal the percentage of Goalas engaged in their traditional calling of cow- 
keeping and in the milk trade was reduced from 41.45 in 1901 to 24.77 in 1931.7° 
Thus it is apparent that cowherds and shepherds are leaving their traditional 
callings. 

In the fourth category I have put Kayastha** and Vaishya castes of Hindus 
and Pathan and Kunjara castes of Muslims. The traditional occupations of these 
two Hindu castes are secretarial work and business respectively. They have been 
included in one category because both of these services forge links between the 
village and the outside world and both of them are non-agricultural, secular 
occupations. 

The traditional occupations of Pathan and Kunjara castes of Muslims are 
money-lending and selling of fruits and vegetables. These occupations by their very 
nature cannot be parts of the network of the jajmani system, as are the occupa- 
tions of Kayasthas and Vaishyas, because these occupations do not meet the 
essential needs of the villagers. Also, all of these occupations are non-ritualistic. 
Therefore they have been included in the same category. 

In Gamras there is nobody representing the Vaishya caste. However, among 
the Muslims of the village there is one family of Pathan, whose traditional ca!ling 
is money-lending. A poor immigrant Muslim money-lender cannot operate in his 
calling in a predominantly Hindu village. There is one family of Kunjara 
(Muslim) caste in the village. His traditional calling is the selling of fruits and 
vegetables. His commodities are not in demand in a small, poor village like Gamras. 
Both of these men have given up their traditional callings. 

In the fifth category are included Nai, Kahar, and Dhobi castes. Their services 


are required by upper castes regularly, and unlike the services of Kayastha and 


Vaishya castes their services form part of the network of the jajmani system. 
Beside the personal services of hair-cutting, carrying of water and washing of 
clothes respectively, these castes perform certain occasionally required ritualistic 
functions also, but their livelihood depends primarily on their personal services. 
Therefore these castes have been included in this category. 

The Nai has an advantage over all other castes of this category because his 
services in the rituals are more regularly required than those of Kahar and Dhobi. 
The Brahman and Nai go together in every Hindu ritual. There are several sayings 
to this effect in the village of Gamras. In this village only one out of seven families 
of Nais does not follow the traditional calling. In the village of Karimpur there 


23 Bose, 1959, p. 19 

24 Wiser has created confusion by accepting Kayasthas as representative of Kshatriyas in 
the village of Karimpur, and listing military service as their traditional calling (Wiser, 1936, pp 
24-26). Kshatriya is a varna, while Kayashtha is a caste or jati and the traditional occupation of 


Kayasthas is secretarial work 
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sively.’ In Madhopur and Patal the Nais do not follow their traditional callings 


exclusively.“” In Khalapur thirty-seven percent of the Nais follow their traditiona 


calling exclusively and twenty-two percent practice agriculture beside their tradi- 


is only one family of Nai caste and its head follows the traditional calling exclu- 


tional calling.** 

The functions of the Kahar are drawing and carrying water from the well to 
the house of his client, serving water at feasts given by his client, and removing 
the leaf-plates from which the guests have eaten after a feast. They also serve 
as palanquin-bearers. The existence of this caste or any other caste performing 
similar functions has not been reported either by Srinivas or by Beals who worked 
in South India. In Gamras there is only one family of this caste and its head does 
not perform the functions either of water-carrier or of palanquin-bearer. These 
functions are not required in the village, because the level of water in the wells 
is not very low and there is no family in the village which is wealthy enough to 
employ the Kahar to carry water. Palanquin-bearing is obsolete because other more 
efficient and cheap means of transport are available. However, the Kahar’s services 
are still required at feasts. The other village from which the Kahars have been 
reported is Karimpur.** There most of the men of the eleven families of Kahars 
are employed as day laborers; others cultivate their own fields. 
Dhobis cannot continue in their traditional calling of washing clothes if the 


, 7 , 
villagers do not feel the need of putting on clean clothes in their day-to-day life. 


‘ 
| — 
Moreover, a poor person, having only one set of clothes, cannot afford to hire 


the Dhobi. The Dhobis of Gamras, however, have the advantage of living in 


the vicinity of a big city—Kanpur— where they have extended their clientele. None 
: ; 
of them has left the traditional calling. In Karimpur there is only one family of 
1 j 1 7 oy 
the Dhobi caste and it is engaged in its traditional calling.“” Madhopur is a big 


village with a large population of Thakur landlords. To cope with the demand 


‘7 
rohharin 
i 


of a large number of jajmans or clients, most of the Dhobis come from neighboring 
villages.*” There is only one family of Dhobi in Rampura. A second famils 
from another village to serve the clients of this village.*' In Patal two out of eight 
Dhobi families do not follow their traditional calling.** In Khalapur (Uttar 
Pradesh) all Dhobis are engaged in their traditional calling. Fifteen percent of 
them are engaged in other non-agricultural pursuits.** 

In the sixth category have been included the Lohar (blacksmith) 


(carpenter), Sunar (goldsmith), Julaha (weaver), Teli (oil-presser), Bharbhuja 


Wiser, 1936, pp. 146-147 0 Opler and Singh, 1 
Oper and Singh, 1947, p. 480; Mathur, 1958, p. 49 Srinivas, 1955, p 
Mahar, 1958, Table A 

Wiser, 1936, p. 41 

Idem, p. 49 
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(grain-parcher) , Bena (fan-maker) , Kumhar (potter) , and Kasai (butcher) castes. 
Each of these castes is engaged in manufacturing of some kind. Some of the com- 
modities they make are also being manufactured in large-scale industries so the 
local producers are facing competition. The result is obvious: they have to leave 
their traditional callings. 

The functions of Lohar and Barhai are required in repairing and manufactur- 
ing agricultural tools and implements and in building houses. These functions 
are closely linked to one another and usually are performed by the same person. 
In Gamras five of eight families of Lohars are engaged in their traditional calling. 
The Lohars in Madhopur are economically better off. In their spare time they 
cultivate their land grants.** In Patal all four families of Lohars are engaged 
primarily in their traditional calling.** In Khalapur twenty-eight percent of the 
Barhais follow carpentry exclusively, while twenty-five percent follow other occupa- 
tions as well.*° In Karimpur the Barhais are all engaged in their traditional calling, 
but some are engaged in agriculture as well.*’ As the occupations of Lohar and 
Barhai are closely linked with the traditional techniques of cultivation members 
of these castes cannot be dislodged from their traditional callings, unless the 
tractor replaces the plough. Because of this and also because they receive land- 
grants from their rich clients, the easiest shift, in case of necessity, is toward 
agriculture. Both Sunar families of Gamras are carrying on their traditional call- 
ing, but they feel that the vicinity of Kanpur has adversely affected them. In 
Karimpur most of the goldsmiths found it worthwhile to migrate to cities. The 
two families of goldsmiths which are still living in the village have taken up 
money-lending in addition to their traditional calling. Abandoning the traditional 
calling by the village goldsmiths results from the fact that the villagers have a 
wider choice of designs of ornaments in the shops of the cities. They prefer to go 
to cities instead of patronizing the local goldsmith. 

In Gamras both families of Julaha caste have left their traditional calling. In 
Kalhapur only twelve percent of the weavers follow their traditional calling exclu- 
sively, while thirty percent follow some other occupation as well.** In Shamirpet 
and Patal the weavers have practically abandoned their traditional calling.*” In 
the West Bengal village studied by Jyotirmoyee Sarma, however, the Tanti weavers 
are still engaged in their occupation. The young men in their families are receiving 
education and seeking jobs in Calcutta. Here they do not face any direct competi- 
tion from the large-scale industries because they weave to the orders of Mahajans 


(businessman) .*° 


34 Opler and Singh, 1947, p. 482 38 Mahar, 1958, Table A 

35 Mathur, 1958, p. 49 39 Dube, 1959, p. 65; Mathur, 1958, p. 49 
36 Mahar, 1958, Table A 40 Sarma, 1955, p. 164 

37 Wiser, 1936, pp. 146-147 
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Only two of nineteen families of Teli caste are still partially engaged in oil- 
pressing in Gamras. In Karimpur village all four Teli families are engaged in their 
traditional calling,*' but in Madhopur and Patal no Teli follows his traditional 
calling.** In Rampura, except in two families, all oil-men are laborers, servants, or 
petty traders. ** 

In this category of castes the Julahas and Telis have been affected most ad- 
versely because they are fast losing their traditions, weaving and oil-pressing 
respectively, in competition with large-scale industries. Mahatma Gandhi’s move- 
ment for using khadi (hand-spun and hand-woven cloth) has, however, stabilized 
the occupation of weavers in certain parts of India. 

In Gamras there is only one family of Bharbhuja or Bhurji (grain-parcher) 
caste. A very important common observation of anthropologists is that the number 
of Bhurjis is very small in the villages studied by them. In Karimpur, there is only 
one family of grain-parcher caste, but because it is too big to subsist on the income 
of its traditional calling the men are engaged in agriculture as well.** In Klahapur 
twenty percent of the Bhurjis follow their traditional occupation exclusively, while 
seventeen percent follow some other occupation as well.*® The goods manufactured 
by fan-makers, basket-makers, and potters are not very much in demand. In 
Gamras there is only one family of Bena (fan-maker). The potter comes from 
another village. In Rampura the regular immigrant basket-makers follow their 
traditional calling.** In Patal the basket-maker and mat-maker do not follow their 
occupations exclusively.** In Klahapur thirty-six percent of the potters follow their 
traditional calling along with some other occupation and nobody follows it ex 
clusively.** In Sirkanda village all of the artisan (Shilpkar) castes depend pri 
marily upon their crafts.** The services of the Muslim butcher (Kasai) of Gamras 


are required by meat-eating families of the village and its neighborhood. He is not 


facing any competition from large-scale industries, and there are very few butchers 


in the rural areas, so he has a virtual monopoly of his trade. 


In the seventh and jast category I have put Chamar, Pasi, and Dhanuk castes 
Their occupations are unclean. In such occupations sufficient regular income for 
maintaining the whole family is not easy if the caste is populous. More than two 
families, I should say, in a medium-sized village can not make ends meet. In certain 
cases it has been reported that unclean occupations are being abandoned in order 
to raise the caste status of those who traditionally followed them. 


In Gamras only two Chamars are engaged in their traditional callings and those 


41 Wiser, 1936, p. 30 46 Srinivas, 1955, 1 
42 Opler and Singh, 1947, p. 485; Mathur, 1958, p. 49 47 Mathur, 1958, p 
43 Srinivas, 1955, p. 7 48 Mahar, 1958, Tab! 
44 Wiser, 1936, p. 42 49 Berreman, 1959, ; 
45 Mahar, 1958, Table A 
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two are old residents of the village. According to Russel, writing in 1916, fewer 
than one-seventh of the Chamars were following the traditional callings.°® Briggs 
also stresses that they were not leather workers.°' Wiser and Mathur report 
similar situations operating in their villages.°* 

Pig-rearing is a common occupation of Pasi and Dhanuk castes. Proper han- 
dling and adequate contacts for selling bristles are required in this endeavor. In 
Gamras no Pasi family is engaged in pig-rearing. The only Dhanuk family of the 
village is, however, engaged in callings traditional to this caste. The Dhanuk 
widow’s son-in-law, who lives in Kanpur, helps her to sell bristles in Kanpur. In 
return for regular services of scavenging she has received a land-grant from her 
Thakur jajmani family. This is the only family served by her in this respect. In 
Karimpur the Dhanuk and Bhangi families are engaged in their traditional call- 
ings primarily, but they also engage in agriculture. In Rampura fifteen out of 
thirty untouchable families are cultivators and fifteen are coolie laborers.°* In 
Shamirpet the untouchables are employed in agriculture either as cutivators of 
their own land or as farm laborers, or they work at non-farm labor.** 


III. DIRECTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY®5® 


A. Rural occupations 

In a peasant society land is valuable for reasons besides economic ones. On the 
economic side ownership or cultivation of land provides direct subsistence in the 
sense that people produce or get the foodstuffs without depending on anybody else. 
When a person cannot subsist on his traditional calling, land provides the best 
alternative to it. In the jajmani system a piece of land is often granted by land- 
holders to families which offer them services of various kinds, especially religious 
or secular ceremonial services or both. Besides, the families which have any surplus 


6 


money try to acquire land from the families which own uneconomic holdings® 


because there is no entrepreneurial system available to them where they may invest 
their surplus money. Also, ownership of land may convey political authority and 
superior status in the community. These social factors further impel the villagers 
to acquire land. Those who cannot acquire land for some reason or other search 





50 Russel, 1916, vol. 2, p. 406 

51 Briggs, 1920, p. 226 

52 Wiser, 1936, pp. 48-49; Mathur, 1958, p. 49 

53 Srinivas, 1955, p. 7. 

54 Dube, 1959, p. 58. 

55 Rural, commercial, and urban occupations have been arranged 
separately, because it has been found that all villagers do not view these occupations in the same 
way. For some, urban occupations are better than rural; for others, commercial are best; for 


in three hierarchical orders 


still others, rural are best. 
56 Bailey, 1957, p. 240 
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for jobs on the land of others, such as cultivation on batai (share cropping) or field 


labor. 

Generally, non-cultivating ownership of land is associated with the Thakur 
castes, cultivation is associated with Lodh and Kachhi castes, and field labor is 
associated with untouchable castes such as Chamars and Pais. This simple associa- 
tion of occupations to castes is a real one but the occupations cannot be regarded 
as traditional for and exclusive to the castes which practice them. In a peasant 
economy based on land such rigidity is impossible; otherwise, if no other avenue: 
were open, either the surplus population would starve or would break the system 
itself. The adjustments and readjustments of the economy are possible only by 
keeping certain avenues open to all castes and groups. Agriculture has been treated 
in this way. Under these circumstances dependence of families on agriculture is 
likely to increase. 

Taste 3 


Dependence of families of Gamras on agriculture 
5 





’ ; 
Names of Dependence on agriculture 


( ategories castes 


A. Kanyakubja 
Brahman 

Mali 
Fagir 
Thakur 
Lodh 
Ahir 
Kayastha 
Pathan 
Kunjara 
Nai 
Kahar 
Dhobi 
Sunar 
Lohar 
Teli 
Bhurji 
Julaha 
Bena 
Kasai 
Chamar 
Pasi 
Dhanuk 
Total 


Percentage 
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From Table 3 it is clear that 138 families (88.4%) out of the total of 157 
depend on agriculture either exclusively or partially. Of the nineteen families which 
do not depend on agriculture at all, the Lohar, Sunar, Bhurji, Dhobi, Chamar, 
Bena, and Kasai families are engaged in their traditional callings (except that one 
Chamar is exclusively engaged in business), while the Brahman, Julaha, and 
Pathan families are engaged in callings other than traditional. Agriculture is a 
partial source of livelihood for about half the families in the village. This over- 
whelming dependence on agriculture is reported from elsewhere also.°* Thus the 
primary direction of occupational mobility is toward agriculture. 

For the purpose of finer analysis dependence on agriculture has been classified 
into several categories in Table 4, i.e., non-cultivating landownership, cultivation 
of land wholly or mainly owned, cultivation of land wholly or mainly unowned, 
and field-labor. 


Tasie 4 


Category-wise distribution of families in the various rural occupations 


Categories 


A B ; D E F G Total 








Rural agricultural 
occupations 
1. Non-cultivating ownership 
of land 
2. Cultivation of land 
wholly or mainly owned 
Cultivation of land 
wholly or mainly unowned 
4. Field labor 


5. General labor 


Non-agricultural* 

rural occupations 

Watchman - ~ 1 

Grazing of cattle - a " 2 

Masonry work - - - 2 

Total 25 5 24 15 10 26 38 143* 








Note: * denotes the non-exclusive dependence on non-agricultural occupations. The five 
families engaged in such occupations are also engaged in some kind of agricultural occupation as 
as well. 


Beside agriculture there are other rural occupations in which the families of 
Gamras are engaged. These are grazing of cattle, masonry work and service and 
general coolie labor. 





57 Beals, 1955, p. 88; Srinivas, 1955, p. 3; Sarma, 1955, pp. 169-171; Dube, 1959, pp. 
71-72; Government of India, 1956, pp. 5-6 
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The most striking feature about Gamras is that of the total of 138 families, 
fifty-two (37%) depend on cultivation of their own land. Among land owners, 
who either do or do not cultivate their land themselves, there are only two families 
of untouchable castes: one Pasi and one Dhanuk. None are Muslims (see Table 
4). In the third and fourth categories the number of families of clean castes aside 
from Telis is very small. Two Dhobi families in the first category bought land 
with surplus money, while Pasi and Dhanuk families got grants of land for per- 
forming certain services. In the Dhanuk family there is no male, so the land is 
given to others on share cropping, while the Pasi, who cultivates his own field, is 
employed as watchman in the temple of the old Zamindar of the village. These 
categories of agricultural occupations are arranged in a descending prestige hier 
archy in the view of villagers; therefore, generally speaking, there is a correlation 
between the descending order of rural occupations and the castes of Gamras. The 
exceptions to this generalization are explained by unusual circumstances. Except 
for one family each of the Brahman and Thakur castes, nobody from upper castes 
is engaged as a field laborer. The exceptions are due to extreme poverty. Among 
the non-agricultural rural occupations, grazing of cattle is the only occupation 
which is traditionally associated with Ahir caste, but there is no Ahir engaged in 
that occupation in the village. Since the families of other castes which follow this 
calling are only partially dependent on it, this is not regarded as an infringement 


on the traditional calling of Ahirs. 


B. Commercial occupations 
Commercial occupations are also hierarchically viewed by the villagers as indi- 
cated by their placement in descending order in Table 5. 


Taste 5 


Number of families of castes depending on commercial occupations in Gamras 





Commercial Castes 
occupations Brahman Kayastha Lodh Kahar Teli Julaha Chame 





Shop-keeping - - 
Money-lending 3 
W ood-cutting - 
Total 3 








In Table 5 there is also a correlation in the descending order of castes and 
commercial occupations. Nobody from the untouchable castes except one Chamar 
is following such occupations. Because that Chamar stayed in the Andaman Islands 
for more than twenty years, his outlook on life changed. There he was working as 
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an orderly. When he came back with his savings he did not like either his traditional 


calling or cultivation, so he started a business. 


C. Urban occupations 

The third direction of occupational mobility is toward urban occupations or 
rural-urban occupations. By urban occupations I mean those for which a person 
commutes to the town daily and depends for income on the town only, e.g., the 
jobs of secretary or clerk, bus conductor, peon, and industrial worker. By rural- 
urban occupations I mean those occupations in which a person commutes to the 
city either occasionally or daily and depends for income on both the town and the 
village, e.g., carrying and selling milk in the city, cart-driving and ekka- (horse- 
driven passenger cart) driving. Persons engaged in these jobs carry either goods or 
human beings to the city. These occupations would not have arisen had the village 
not been situated in the proximity of a town. 


TasLe 6 


Category-wise distribution of castes in urban and rural-urban 
occupations in Gamras 
A B C D 








A. Urban Occupations 

Secretarial 

Bus conductor 

Peon 

Industrial worker 

Rural-urban occupations 

Carrying & selling milk in the city 

Cart-driving 

Ekka-driving 
Total 





In Table 6 urban occupations have also been presented in a descending order of 
their status-significance to the villagers. Generally speaking, in this table also, there 
is a correlation between the descending order of castes and that of urban occupa- 
tions. As education is concentrated in the Kayastha, Brahman, Thakur, Ahir, and 
Teli castes only, the lower castes can not get into jobs requiring literacy. For getting 
into other lower urban occupations like that of peon and industrial worker one 
must have some initiative and drive and, if possible, some urban contacts. The 
lower castes usually lack both and it is therefore difficult for them to get even these 
occupations, They avoid moving out of the village as long as it does not become 
impossible for them to make ends meet there. Even when they move out they do 
not break their links with the village. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS 


1. Perfect correlation between castes and their traditional callings can be found 


only in an ideal community whose economy is insulated; where the total population 
of the village and the total natural resources available for exploitation, the popula- 
tion size of each functionary caste, and the population size of the castes whom they 
serve are evenly balanced. Such an ideal village probably does not exist. If nothing 
else changes, at least the balance of population is occasionally disturbed, forcing 
people to leave their traditional callings for adequate subsistence. 

2. If the proportion of families of a particular caste is larger than the number 
which can be maintained by the families of other castes to whom they offer their 
services, some families are forced to abandon their traditional callings. However, 
when such castes succeed in increasing their clientele outside the village, the balance 
of population is tilted in their favor. In such a situation the traditional callings 
become remunerative and the families remain attached to them. 

3. In the absence of such an extension of clientele, the castes whose services are 
not regularly in demand to a great extent and which have to compete with urban 
manufacturers, are forced to leave their traditional callings. This does not mean 
that all families of the caste leave, but a majority of the families does. 

4. A largely insulated economy and occupational specialization within the 
jajmani system create a situation in which the main avenue open to all castes after 
leaving their traditional calling is agriculture. The social significance of the owner- 
ship of land, granting of land to the families which offer some kind of service 
regularly, and lack of opportunities for the investment of surplus money, have 
created a situation in which agriculture never remained the specialized monopoly 
of any caste. The various agricultural occupations are hierarchically ranked b 
villagers. The higher occupations are those in which no manual labor is involved 
and the lowest those involving manual work for others. Therefore the upper castes 
like to be non-cultivating owners of land. The families which have surplus money 
have been investing it in the purchase of land. The functions of untouchable castes 


are neither remunerative nor are they required regularly. As a consequence they 


are generally poor. The poor families in all castes move toward manual field labor. 


The untouchables move to general coolie labor and masonry work as well. Some 
untouchable families may receive land grants from their jajmanis, but usually 
they cannot depend on these to make both ends meet. 

5. The pressure of population on land forces people to bring more and more 
land under the plough, and the easiest way is to start the cultivation of pastures. 
This situation forces the cowherds and shepherds to abandon their traditional cal! 
ings. Since cattle are kept by all castes, and as Ahirs leave their traditional calling 
other castes can acquire these occupations without much difficulty. 
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6. The traditional occupations of other castes are not usually adopted. Follow- 
ing the occupations of castes lower than one’s own involves loss of social status. 
Since the occupations connected with the manufacturing of goods are not ritual- 
istic, in exceptional circumstances they may be followed by various castes to fulfill 
the needs of the village. Carpenters and blacksmiths are the only caste groups 
which have been found interchanging occupations. These occupations go with 
one another and are socially at a par, hence this interchange does not involve any 
social problem. 

7. Beside agricultural occupations and traditional callings of the various castes 
there are very few rural occupations available to people in the village. The jobs 
of general laborer and mason are too low in the occupational hierarchy of the 
village to be followed by the high castes. The lowest castes do not stand to lose 
anything. 

8. As and when the insulation of a village is broken, commercial occupations 
(such as running shops to cater to villagers’ desire for goods imported from out- 
side) become profitable. This depends upon the values villagers place on urban 
goods in comparison to those locally manufactured and produced. 

9. Urban contacts open up new occupations to villagers. Villages which are 
in the vicinity of a city get the opportunity to engage in and develop rural-urban 
occupations. In these occupations also there is a hierarchy. Most of these occupa- 
tions require some kind of investment of money. The untouchables are again at 
a disadvantage because of their poverty. With regard to urban occupations, the 
people living in such villages have a double advantage. They have better oppor- 
tunities for employment and enjoy cheaper living in the village. Yet the higher or 
better occupations cannot be acquired without education, and here the higher castes 
and rich families have an advantage over the untouchables and poor. The Brahman 
and Kayastha castes, being traditionally associated with literary pursuits, have an 
initial advantage. 

10. Surplus money plays an important role in mobility toward higher occupa- 
tions of any kind. It can be invested in purchasing new land, in commerce, or in 
education. The choice depends ultimately on values and comparative expectations 
of returns. Now after the abolition of landlordism or zamindari in most of the 
states, it is not very profitable to invest surplus money in land unless one is inter- 
ested in doing the cultivating himself. Consequently the most likely directions of 
mobility for the families which have any surplus money are into commercial and 
urban occupations. 

11. The actions of the State also have a bearing on occupational mobility. 
Extension of educational opportunities to wider areas is likely to affect the move- 
ment toward urban occupations, as has happened in Mysore.°* Provision for free 
~~ 58 Srinivas, 1955; Beals, 1955 
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education to the untouchable and backward castes will bring about further changes. 
Similarly various kinds of land reforms will restrict the mobility of the several 
castes toward rural and especially agricultural occupations. 

In brief, we can say that there are one or more occupations which are tradi- 
tionally prescribed for each caste. But for maintaining the stability of the system 
certain occupations in the field of agriculture are traditionally permitted to 
all. Movement toward the traditionally prescribed occupations of other castes, 
it seems, is not accepted by the society. However, there is restricted movement 
toward occupations which are quite close to one’s own traditional calling or which 
do not involve any substantial gain or loss of status, or which are secular in 
character, e.g., weaving. External contacts have added two new dimensions to the 
occupational pattern of a village—commercial and urban occupations. Agricul- 
tural, commercial, and urban occupations are not caste-bound and therefore are 


open to all castes. Since all of these occupations are hierarchically viewed by the 


villagers, the upper castes try to move into the higher occupations. The ultimate 
choice depends on the values and surplus money of each group. The new far- 
reaching legislative measures of the State and the abolition of zamindari on the 
one hand and of untouchability on the other, are likely to affect the directions 
and range of occupational mobility of the various castes. Thus, there is every 
possibility that opportunities for occupational mobility throughout rural India 


w ill be equalized in times to come. 
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THE ECONOMIES OF LAO AND SERB PEASANTS: 
A CONTRAST IN CULTURAL VALUES 
JOEL MARTIN HALPERN 


RAWING inspiration from world-wide programs of economic development, 
anthropologists have recently become increasingly interested in the relation- 
ship between peasant economies and the policies of national states. To a certain 
extent universal, parallel cultural evolution, irrespective of competing political 
systems, appears to be now in process. This is not to minimize the crucial differences 
in style with regard to planning and implementation, but certainly the shared em 
phasis on broad economic development as a positive goal provides an important 
illustration. Economic development in the modern industrial sense is obviously 
approached from many different economic bases, or systems. It is the intention in 
this paper to examine two such systems descriptively and indicate at least in these 
two cultures, areas of stability and possible parallel cultural evolution. 

The Lao belong to the Thai peoples widely distributed through southeast Asia, 
the Kingdom of Laos including only a minority of Lao both in the relative and 
absolute sense. It appears that somewhat less than half of the population of the 
kingdom (currently estimated at approximately 2,000,000) are ethnic Lao, the 
remainder being various tribal peoples. 

The Lao of Laos may be briefly characterized as rice cultivators who live in 
valleys. Their kinship system is bilateral and “loosely-structured.” There is some 
tendency toward matrilocality although the nuclear family is the most common 
residential unit. The Buddhist pagoda is the main focus of community activity. 
Lao villages vary in size but average about two hundred in population. They are 
usually located near streams or rivers. This discussion draws on information con- 


cerning villages in the area of Luang Prabang in north central Laos, although 


many of the statements have broader applicability. Most of the Lao in this area 
dwell along the Mekong River or its tributaries. Glutinous rice is the main crop 
In addition to its key economic importance, dependence on this food is a strongly- 
felt national cultural characteristic, differentiating the Lao from the neighboring 
peoples. The most important means of transportation and communication are the 
rivers navigated in poled dugouts. Trails and a few jeepable roads exist, but in 
many if not most cases they are impassable during the rainy season. 

Prior to the coming of the French, local administrators lived on the sums they 
were able to extract from the population. The French set up a system of head 
taxes and utilized the traditional corvée as well. After independence the head-tax 
was abolished, and at present the peasants are taxed only to a minor extent on 


market transactions. 
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The Serbs constitute the largest ethnic group in Yugoslavia (approximately 
7,000,000 out of a total population of 17,000,000). Their main crops are wheat 
and corn. The data in this paper have particular reference to the region of Suma- 
dija, the geographical and emotional heart of Serbia. 

Just as the pagoda lends characteristic form to the traditional structure of the 
Lao village, so the zadruga has been the key institution in Serb villages. Basically 
a patriarchal, extended family, the zadruga and its associated lineage constituted 
the essence of village organization. Today these units have largely disappeared in 
the formal sense, but the lineages remain important. Households today average 
between four and six members in both Serbia and Laos. 

Serb villages approximate about 2,000 in population and thus are much larger 
than those in Laos. In many cases the homes are scattered over the countryside, and 
village boundaries appear indefinite to the outsider. Lao villages, although con- 
centrated in a physical way, have certainly no more and probably less cohesion in 
terms of kinship structure. 

Oxcarts on dirt roads and village paths are the traditional means of transpor- 
tation in Serbia although buses and trucks on paved roads are becoming increas- 
ingly common. The tax systems have varied through the years from an original 
head-tax to the present more diversified tax base of land, estimated productive 
capacity of each household, wine and plum brandy produced, and market trans- 
actions such as the sale of produce and livestock. 

Basic capital, in terms of productive resources, of both Lao and Serb societies 
consists primarily of land and secondarily of livestock. In each case the land is 
divided into several categories. For the Lao farmer it consists of gardens around 
the household compound, irrigated rice fields, and often some hai areas, plots 
cleared by slash-and-burn cultivation, in which are grown corn, vegetables, and 
occasionally rice. Some land may also be devoted to orchards. 

In addition to his household gardens, the Serb peasant possesses some pasture 
land for his livestock and some forest, but economically the most important are 
the plots in vineyards and the land devoted to wheat and corn. Both Lao and Serb 
farms are highly fragmented and a land-use map of either area resembles a fan- 
tastic jigsaw puzzle. In both cases the fragmentation of land through inheritance 
makes it difficult for either group to attain maximum productivity even within 
existing technologies. 

Yet strangely enough, both Laos and Serbia have been, and to some extent 
still are, pioneer areas. This implies something of a paradox, for how is it possible 
in a pioneer area to have fragmentation of the land? This seeming contradiction 
is resolved if we examine the historical and ecological relationships in each case. 
A century and a half ago much of central Serbia was in oak forests and the princi- 
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pal economy was based on herding pigs and feeding them on acorns. Plow agricul- 
ture was secondary. Progressive colonization from the mountainous areas of Bosnia 
and Montenegro plus population growth has resulted in extensive deforestation 
and a great increase in the amount of arable land. The greatest fragmentation of 
land has occurred during the last hundred years. 

In Laos the situation is quite different. Most villagers are only semi-permanent, 
and forest land is still available. The irrigated rice fields (na) have become frag- 
mented because their yields are more reliable than those of the hai. The creation 
of new na is not easily done, for it involves the extension of irrigation ditches and 


11 
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a major investment of labor. This labor must be hired or supplied by the 
itself, and implies existing fluid capital or a large extended family containing a num- 
ber of able-bodied workers. Neither of these situations commonly occurs among 


Lao peasants, and therefore the progressive division of existing land and cultiva- 


Liy 


tion of hai, which requires less initial labor. It should be added, however, that given 


an adequate amount of capital or labor, an irrigated rice field is a much better 
investment: its yields are continuous and require much less weeding and mainte 
nance than the hai. This is, of course, from the point of view of rice cultivation. 

In terms of income, the most important item is wheat in Serbia and rice in 
Laos. The ways in which these crops are disposed of provides significant insights 
into the meaning of capital and the importance of investment in each society. In 
both cultures production for home consumption is the primary factor; although 
this is true, barter and sales for cash are also practiced. There are certain types of 
purchases that can be defined as essential in both cultures. Metal farm implements, 
cooking utensils, some items of clothing, salt, some sugar, supplementary purchases 
of vegetables, fruit, meat, and sometimes even grain are all felt to be required, but 
neither Serbia nor Laos is consumer-oriented. Even today they produce most of 
their own needs themselves. It should be stressed that this is becoming progressivel 
less true, however. Once immediate personal needs have been satisfied, investment 
decisions are necessary. Prior to the Second World War, in Serbia much surplus 
income was invested. That is, a maximum amount of the wheat crop was marketed, 
and the family contented itself with corn bread. Wheat was used only on holidays 
or other special occasions. One of the major motivations for this practice was to 
amass enough capital to expand the household’s land holdings. This was the first 
priority. Next, some capital might be put into livestock and relatively little would 
be invested in the house or its furnishings. Reflections of this pattern remain in 
Serbia today. One can enter a home with a single room, dirt floor, and only rough 
hewn furniture, and be impressed by the family’s seeming poverty. Yet in consult- 
ing village records one finds that such a household might have been among the 
largest landholders in the village, adversely affected by the Yugoslav government's 
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land reform program. In recalling the past, adult villagers remember how their 
patriarchal zadruga forced them to work hard so that they could produce more 
wheat and other crops in order to earn money to buy land. The ownership of 
property as such was not the primary motivation. These hard-driving elders 
were not solely interested in amassing property for its own sake; rather, in Serb 
peasant culture land represented the basis for future security of the kin unit. 
Possession of an adequate amount of land enabled the family to stay together. 
It also represented prestige in the eyes of one’s fellow villagers. 

Linked to this system of land acquisition was a coexisting pattern of rural 
indebtedness. In fact, rural indebtedness was a major political problem of pre-war 
governments. Capital obtained by the same of agricultural commodities was not 
always invested directly in land. Sometimes it was used to lend to other villagers 
at high rates or was invested in small businesses established by a relative in a 
nearby town. These activities increased an individual’s status within the com- 
munity, but a rich peasant was also supposed to treat his poorer fellow villagers 
with generosity and a sense of humanity, assisting them in a paternalistic way in 
various crises. Not only were the fruits of one’s labor highly valued, but labor 
itself, work for its own sake, was and is very much prized. Even young boys going 
to work in the fields after school will proudly declare, “Covek mora da radi” (A 
man must work). A lazy man has low status. A prospective wife is selected with an 
eye to her potential abilities as a fellow worker in the fields, and the most com- 
plimentary remark one can make is “Ona je vredna” (She is capable). 

It is easy to draw an idyllic picture of the Lao peasant as a charming loafer 
in the midst of tropical plenty. This is definitely not true. If the rains do not come 
soon enough or in sufficient quantity, the Lao farmer may know real privation 
although seldom, if ever, actual starvation. Also, farming in a semi-tropical climate, 
the productivity of which is more mythical than real, can be very hard work. Plow- 
ing a paddy field under a hot sun, spending hours stooped over transplanting rice 
seedlings, hacking a clearing from the jungle, are all tasks that require hard labor. 
Work for its own sake is not valued in Lao society, nor is an extremely high value 
placed on the acquisition of land or capital. In fact, an individual who is overly 
aggressive in the pursuit of these things is looked upon with disfavor, if not open 
hostility, by his fellow villagers. This is not to say that the Lao are not interested 
in material goods or their accumulation, for they can see the advantages in possess- 
ing more land, livestock, tools, better house, personal clothing, and ornaments. Yet 
a stronger attitude in Laos is the credo “Bo peng yang” (It doesn’t matter; it can’t 
be helped) . 

It is possible to discuss the economy of a Serb village without reference to the 
local church or priest, although the peasants do contribute to their upkeep. Most 
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village churches are fairly modest and their maintenance is a minor expenditure. 
Under the present government the parish priest receives a small salary and some- 
times also helps support his family with a household garden. Major religious 
ceremonies center on the home, not the church, and this marked de-emphasis on 
public observances appears to be a relic of the Turkish conquest. 

Special feasts are also held several times a year at the village graveyard, perhaps 
the major communal! ceremonial center. There is a decided element of competition, 
and often elaborate dishes are prepared. The peasants are very conscious of these 
graveyard feasts as an economic drain, but feel compelled to maintain them to 
preserve social status. 

One cannot discuss rural Lao economy without detailed reference to the local 
pagoda. We have seen that in both societies the primary objective of the villagers 


is to produce enough from their land and animals to feed themselves and reinvest 
P g 


enough in the form of seed and livestock feed to continue production at the 
same level. Once this has been accomplished, it must be decided whether to work 
harder to increase production and how to dispose of any surplus above and beyond 
the family’s immediate consumption needs. We have indicated that forced savings 
to buy land was given higher priority than purchase of consumer goods in tradi- 
tional Serb culture. In Lao culture too, the purchase of consumer goods has 
secondary priority, but not to investment in land. Rather first priority is for invest- 
ment or expenditure on religious matters. (The use of one of these terms over the 
other would seem to reflect differing value systems.) 

Every morning the Lao villager makes a religious contribution, when the 
Buddhist monks make their rounds with begging bowls for their daily ration 
of rice. Unlike in Serbia, where one priest can minister to the religious needs of 
thousands of villagers, every Lao village, even if it has only a few hundred people, 
possesses at least one pagoda with several monks and/or novices. They are com- 


pletely supported by the local population, not only in terms of food but also with 


clothing and many miscellaneous gifts. A contemporary Buddhist monk requires 
more than a yellow robe and a begging bowl. He uses cigarettes, betel-chewing 
equipment, writing materials, cooking utensils, mosquito net, vacuum flask, para- 
sol, all small items in themselves but important in their total value since they 
represent cash purchases made by the villagers. Unlike Christian monks in some 
countries, Buddhist monks do not raise any of their food themselves, although they 
do engage in physical labor necessary for the upkeep of the pagoda compound. 
However, the purchase of cement and other materials is the responsibility of the 
villagers. Almost universally the local pagoda is by far the most substantial struc- 
ture in the Lao village and expenses to maintain it are not resented by the popula- 
tion in the same way that the graveyard feasts are regarded as an onerous burden 
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by the Serb peasantry. When the Lao government recently began to undertake a 
program of rural development and villagers were asked to indicate what they felt 
to be their most important needs, they replied, “Metal roofing for the pagoda, 
cement for the pagoda, lumber for the pagoda.” Schools, roads, or health facilities 
ran a poor second. Funds for a pagoda as opposed to a school do not appear hard 
to raise. 

These attitudes are, of course, closely connected to the Lao system of religious 
beliefs, where it is a privilege to be able to contribute to the support of the pagoda 
and the monks. In this way an individual acquires merit and consequently assures 
himself a better rebirth. It should be stressed that there are also auxiliary expendi- 
tures such as seasonal religious festivals, ordination ceremonies sponsored by indi- 
vidual families, and elaborate funeral rites. Associated with Buddhism, but far 
antedating it, is the system of animistic beliefs in the phi, or nature spirits. To 
appease these resident spirits of the mountains, fields, villages and homes, animal 
sacrifices are often necessary. These may range from chickens to water buffalo, and 
their frequency is highly variable although their occurrence is widespread. It would 
be incorrect to state that the majority of the poultry, pigs, cows, and buffalo of 
the Lao serve only sacrificial purposes, since buffalo are important as draft animals, 
and the animals slaughtered for ritual purposes are eaten after the spirit “has had 
his fill.” In some of the more prosperous lowland areas of Laos, cattle are impor- 
tant as a symbolic prestige item. No use is made of the milk, nor are they raised 
primarily for food. 

Since much of the framework of our economic reasoning is derived from the 
culture patterns and experiences of Western cultivation, it does not seem object- 
ively analytical to apply concepts such as non-economic or non-functional to the 
above activities in an obviously false attempt to segregate material and non-material 


aspects of culture. Instead it seems that we have here an allocation of resources 
based on deeply felt cultural values. Both Serb and Lao peasants have been 
increasingly affected by contact with urban centers, resulting in some interesting 
shifts in expenditure and investment patterns. When, for example, Yugoslavia 
became a People’s Republic after World War II, a law was passed limiting peasant 
holdings to ten hectares. This appears to have greatly affected earlier values with 


regard to the accumulation of capital for investment in land. At least one effect 
of the law was an alteration of market patterns, and at least for a time after 
the war proportionately less wheat was marketed. A big factor here was that 
formerly the larger land holders had sold a relatively greater amount of their 
wheat crop than had the smaller farmers. Now it is obviously no longer con- 
sidered desirable to purchase land in large amounts even if a peasant owns less 
than the maximum allowed by law. More wheat is consumed at home, and wheat 
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bread is no longer a rarity. There is also greater emphasis placed on items of per 
sonal consumption. Better houses are being built and more attention is paid to 
investment in livestock, representing an easily liquidated capital investment, which 
in many cases produces quicker returns than did land. All of these factors con- 
tribute to a rise in living standards. 

Among the Lao, savings were traditionally represented in the form of gold 
and silver jewelry worn by the women and children—necklaces, anklets, bracelets, 
and chignon pins. Silver was felt to have a beneficial effect in that it tended 
to contain the quan or soul substance within the human body. In the last fifteen 
years, and particularly within the last five years, a whole range of consumer items 
has become more easily available to the Lao villager. Bicycles, manufactured 
cloth, kerosene lamps, flashlights, vacuum flasks, canned condensed milk, and suit- 
cases for storing clothes, are only a few of the items that have begun to attract 
the rural Lao consumer. 

Thus far in this discussion we have treated both the Serb and Lao peasant: 
as if their incomes were derived exclusively from agriculture. This is not the case, 
there being important exceptions in even the most isolated villages. In dealing 
with both societies it is possible to define two categories of peasants: those 
engaged in agriculture and livestock raising exclusively, and those who are part- 
time agriculturists, the latter having other sources of income. 

In rural Serbia non-agricultural sources of income are available inside the 


villages as well as outside. Within the village there is a need for many part-time 


specialists including, for example, masons, tailors, carpenters, well-diggers, black 


smiths, cartwrights, storekeepers, and petty officials. In central Serbia miners 
would also be included, since there exist a number of village lignite mines which 
have been operating for the past fifty years or so. It is possible for men to engage 
in these occupations and still participate in the running of their family farms 
Usually, however, it is the peasants with smaller plots or large families with 
several able-bodied males who engage in such occupations. 

The career of the peasant is sometimes viewed as a long unbroken stretch of 
time spent continuously tilling a plot of land. Serb peasants often work for 
various periods of time outside their villages. This may be forced, as in the case 
of military service, a very frequent occurrence in Serbia during the past half 
century. Significant numbers of peasants have also migrated to towns where they 
have worked as long as two or three decades before returning to their villages 
Others work seasonally in distant foreign cities. Considerable savings may be 
accumulated in this way and were previously invested in land. Today they are 
used for purchase of livestock, farm and home improvement, as well as personal 


consumption. More recently, industry has begun to develop in the provincial 
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market towns and to attract peasant laborers from the surrounding countryside 
who commute to their jobs on foot or by cart or bus. As in the case of part-time 
village specialists, they too spend considerable time working their land. As a con- 
sequence of these activities it is not possible to judge the wealth of a peasant 
household by its land holdings alone. This has been particularly true since 1945. 

In Laos some villagers go to work as coolies in the towns, usually for only 
brief periods of time. Of much greater significance as a part-time occupation is 
trade with the mountain people. Formerly contact between the Lao and the other 
ethnic groups of Laos was more difficult than it is today, due in part to language 
and transportation problems. This gave rise in northern Laos to /am, still in use 
to some extent today. The /am (usually translated as interpreter) is a person who 
acts as an intermediary between traders, and occasionally the government on one 
hand and the tribal peoples, the Khmu (indigenous tribal group) on the other. 
The lam himself is a Lao, usually inhabiting a village that has relatively easy 
access to the market town. According to some scholars the institution of the lam 
is closely correlated with the system of government and is viewed as a con- 
venient way to establish control over semi-nomadic tribal groups. 

Traditionally the Khmu came to him whenever they had some forest products 
to sell or wanted to buy salt or clothing. Then the lam would arrange the trade 
with a merchant, or sometimes the /am himself engaged in commerce directly with 
the tribal people. Lam is distinctly a reciprocal relationship. Head-taxes levied by 
the French were often paid by the /am, and in return the Khmu worked in the 
fields of their lam when necessary, supplying him with game and forest products. 
In those cases where the /am was also a merchant he enjoyed complete monopoly, 
with all the tribal trade funneled through his hands. The relationship between 
a lam and his clients was not formalized and depended largely on individual 
personalities. A man might act as the lam for a few tribal families or for an 
entire tribal village. He might be the /am to these people by virtue of inheriting 
the position, or, if the Khmu found him to be dishonest in his dealings, the latter 
could seek another. Today this institution is beginning to break down for a number 
of reasons, one of the chief factors being that the Khmu are beginning to market 
their own products directly. 

It might seem from this description of the lam and the fact that it has started 
to disintegrate that trade with the tribal peoples involves only a small number 
of the Lao valley farmers. This is not so. Almost every Lao village of any size, 
located along the Mekong or one of its major tributaries, is a center of trade 
with tribal peoples. Most households participate in this trade, even if they do not 
act as am. Barter trade is very important, the Lao supplying such goods as cotton 
or woven cloth produced in their own fields or homes, fish or fish products, pot- 
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tery, sugar, and salt, while the mountain peoples offer opium, woven bamboo mats 
and baskets, betel, sticklac, forest game, and other products. Both groups exchange 
rice depending on which has the surplus. In addition, the Lao villagers act as 
a channel for the distribution of goods derived from urban markets. These 
include silver, for jewelry and currency, iron bars, thread, rifles, tools, blankets, 
soap, matches, needles, and many other items. During the dry season when there 
is little work in the fields, many Lao farmers buy a small stock of these notions and 
take them into the hills to trade. This is especially true in those areas of northern 
Laos where the hill peoples equal or outnumber the Lao, who are confined to the 
narrow river valleys. Barter is perhaps the most common type of transaction, since 
paper currency is not valued and silver is relatively scarce, being reserved largely 
for transactions involving opium. 

Exchange in kind is also very common among the valley Lao themselves. When 
rice is milled or other services are sought, such as those of the traditional healer, 
these services are usually paid for in rice or other products rather than in cash. 
Although it is true that larger numbers of Lao peasants and tribal people have 
gone to work in the expanding towns since the end of World War II, their periods 
of work are usually short and their objective has most often been to accumulate a 
small sum in order to purchase some consumer goods such as clothing and then to 
return home. Clear evidence of their limited participation in cash economy has 
been the chronic shortages of food in the towns, forcing the importation of rice 
and other foods from Thailand. As an indication of the scarcity of cash in rural 
areas, and its own unstable position, the government of Laos has thought it not 
feasible to levy any significant taxes on the rural population. But beyond doubt the 
volume of trade and the amount of money in circulation has increased greatly in 
recent years so that more cash circulates in rural areas. 

Serb peasants are much more involved in a cash economy than the Lao, but even 
in Serbia payment in kind remains important. This involves such basic services 
as having grain threshed and brandy distilled. There is no question, however, but 
that the cash component is much greater in the economy of the Serb villages. Not a 
few peasants have had their homes electrified, or have purchased radios, bought 
new wagons, or constructed concrete houses or barns since the war. Nevertheless, 
such projects are the result of years of planning. 

They do not yet have their analogy in Lao culture. For example, in Laos houses 
and sheds are still built of locally available bamboo and, in very few cases, of wood. 
Concrete structures are limited to the pagoda or confined exclusively to the towns, 
and with a few rare exceptions, electricity is limited to the few urban centers 
of Laos. 

Closely connected to the extent of participation in a cash economy are the 
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sources and availability of credit and accumulation of indebtedness. These are not 
of great importance either for the Lao or Serb peasant today, but for quite different 
reasons. In the towns of Laos the elite and the Chinese and Vietnamese merchants 
definitely do engage in a considerable amount of lending and borrowing, usually at 
very high interest rates. Houses or other personal property are given as security, 
with the interest rate running as high as ten percent a month. The rate decreases 
as the sum involved increases. Borrowing may be for business ventures, the purchase 
of an automobile, or for the payment of gambling debts. There is a tendency to 
to confine borrowing within one’s ethnic group and if possible to one’s extended 
family unit. However, it not infrequently happens that the urban Lao extend 
credit to Chinese merchants. 

In rural areas among non-Lao groups such as the Khmu debt slavery is still 
reported to exist. One of the important reasons for this is the strongly felt necessity 
to obtain animals, especially buffalo, for sacrifice. Illness, failure of crops, demands 
of social status may all force a family to go deeply into debt. Since cash or material 
goods to secure a loan are lacking, a child is sometimes given to the creditor. This 
in effect often amounts to bonded servitude. Such practices are outlawed by the 
Lao government, but they have by no means been eliminated. 

By contrast, the rural Lao are largely free of such constraints. They do not 
possess the standard of living of their urban compatriots nor the Khmu’s cultural 
imperative for providing sacrificial animals. There is, of course, economic differ- 
entiation within a village, and some absentee land ownership exists. It should be 
emphasized that holdings are limited, for even the various members of the royal 
family own no more than a few hundred hectares of irrigated rice land. In the area 
of the administrative capital of Vietiane there are very few holdings that even 
approach one hundred hectares. In the immediate area of the royal capital of 
Luang Prabang where this pattern is most accentuated, perhaps fifty percent of 
the villagers may rent part of the rice lands they cultivate. Often a villager may 
own one piece of land and rent another. A big advantage in renting is that the land 
is probably well irrigated, a prosperous owner being able to afford mainte- 
nance of the irrigation system. Rental for land use alone amounts to twenty to 
thirty-five percent of the crop. If the landlord supplies the buffalo for the plowing, 
provides the seed, and maintains the irrigation system, the tenant must turn over 
fifty percent of the crop as rent. 

We have seen that Laos is underpopulated. Even in the river valleys and par- 
ticularly in northern Laos, extra rice land is usually available to those who will take 
the trouble to clear the land. Of course, this is not always an easy task and takes 
considerable time and labor. A poorer Lao farmer with a small family cannot clear 
land by himself, and to invite others to help necessitates incurring the expense of a 
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feast. Thus even in areas where absentee landlords do not exist some Lao will hire 
themselves out to work as agricultural laborers for others. These are exceptions, 
however, the general pattern being for the Lao to work primarily on their own land. 

As was mentioned, central Serbia was until comparatively recently a pioneer 
area. For most of the nineteenth century new land was available for the clearing. 
This relatively favorable relationship between the population and the available 
resources in Sumadija is reflected in the fact that comparatively few peasants 
emigrated abroad from this area in contrast to emigrants from other regions of 
Yugoslavia. But as the land began to fill up, particularly in the last half century, 
there has arisen a significant disparity in land holdings and a fragmentation of the 
arable land. The number of landless peasants, however, is very small. Share-crop- 
ping on arable land also exists, and as in Laos about fifty percent of the crop is 
turned over to the owner who provides the seed and often the implements as well. 
In Serbia this is rather limited in significance today because of government restric 
tion on the amount of private land holdings. The extension of credit by the more 
prosperous peasants is also less prevalent today, since heavy taxation has tended 
to minimize class distinction in rural areas (yet even before the Second World War 
there were no clearly marked hereditary class differences in Serbia although status 
distinctions did exist). In any case there are fewer reasons for the Serb peasant to 
go into debt today. There is much less private accumulation of capital, and as we 
have seen, when money is saved it is more likely to used for consumer goods rather 
than long term investment. 

Private lending, on any scale, is likely to violate the law. Many needs of the 
peasants are now provided by the state: free medical care, education, subsidized 
housing. (Even individual market patterns are diminishing in favor of the state-run 
codperatives.) The Yugoslav government’s eventual aim, of course, is to eliminate 
individual farm ownership entirely. State farms have made their appearance in 
many villages in Serbia, and they are being generously subsidized and presented 
to the peasants as the system for the future. 

Nor would it seem probable that economic patterns will continue unaltered 
in Laos. Across the borders in China and North Vietnam communes have been 


organized among Thai peoples ethnically similar to those in Laos. Within Laos 
itself the government is making efforts to build roads and modernize Lao agricul- 


ture as well as to expand educational and health facilities in rural development 
programs. All these activities are bound to bring about an increasing involvement 
in cash economy and government control. There are also some indications that the 
economic role of the pagoda may be declining. This is already evident in the towns 
where the status of the monk has lessened. Urban expenditures on religion appear 
to be significantly lower than in rural areas. 
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Possibly the most significant economic change in both Laos and Serbia is the 
decline in the status of farming as an occupation. No longer is the peasant “the 
salt of the earth”; many of the religious festivals sanctifying farming as a way of 
life are either no longer performed or fast disappearing in both cultures. At one 
time the King of Laos plowed the first furrow in a symbolic start of rice planting, 
while in Serbia the parish priest led a procession around the fields and the crops 
were blessed. Today both of these customs belong in the realm of culture history. 
Few village children who attend school want to follow the occupations of their 
parents. Lao and Serbian school children writing essays on their future universally 
agree on one point—they don’t want to become farmers or the wives of farmers. 
Rural development programs in both countries implicitly and sometimes explicitly 
define the peasant farmer and village life in general as backward and hence less 
desirable. Rural economies are always considered underdeveloped and often the 
peasants agree with some if not all of these evaluations. These attitudes are often 
consciously developed by officials working in rural areas. 

This decline in the prestige of farming as a way of life and increase in migra- 
tion to towns, evident not only in Serbia but also in Laos, indicates that the 
degree of autonomy of peasant subcultures may be lessening. Does this mean that 
the peasant has less flexibility in the allocation of his ecoomic resources? Are the 
crucial variables in the economic value system now progressively becoming con- 
trolled by forces outside the village? Do affirmative answers indicate that central- 
ized planning systems follow as an inevitable consequence of economic change in 
predominantly peasant societies? Recent Yugoslav efforts at economic decentraliza- 
tion are very interesting in this regard. The present politico-military struggle in 
Laos clearly shows the attempts of both sides to involve the peasant in extra-village 
activities and consequently lessen his self-sufficiency. Regardless of the outcome 
the greater participation of the Lao peasant in a cash economy (however managed) 
seems assured. The more limited the peasant’s economic contacts the greater his 
“backwardness” in government terms. 

It is, of course, easy to get caught up in a vision of world-wide change and 
parallel cultural evolution by minimizing the sources of stability in peasant econo- 
mies. Basic patterns of land ownership remain unchanged although they have 
been considerably modified in Serbia. Production for household consumption 
remains primary; although Lao villagers raise less cotton for weaving, many still 
keep silkworms. While manufactured clothing is presently more plentiful in 
Serbia, sheep continue to be raised by individual households for their wool. The 
hand poled pirogue and oxcart remain primary forms of transportation despite 
outboard motors, trucks, and buses. In government services and effective admin- 
istration the Yugoslav government has established a pattern that Laos has already 
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begun by embarking on village development programs. But these changes have 
not led to the elimination of traditional curing or agricultural practices although 
the latter, since they tend to be negatively correlated with economic development, 
are less important in Serbia. Traditional handicrafts survive to a much greater 
extent in Serbia than in Laos although this is a function of the greater availability 
cf consumer goods in Laos (among the valley Lao in those areas not too distant 
from the towns). But this is an artificial development due to foreign economic 
aid. Rural and urban differences in standard and style of living remain although, of 
course, more pronounced in Laos. Yet these sources of stability do not lessen our 
need to understand and hopefully predict events of parallel culture change. Politi- 
cal scientists and economists have suggested a series of developmental models for 
national states and economies on a world-wide basis. Can this similarly be done 


with peasant economies? 
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THE HISTORY OF NEGRO MIGRATIONS 
IN THE NORTHERN SUDAN* 
WYATT MacGAFFEY 


HE RECLASSIFICATION of African languages by J. H. Greenberg’ 

forces a reconsideration of the Hamitic theory employed by anthropologists 
in the description of physical and cultural types in northeast Africa. This theory 
was founded on the linguistic studies of Meinhof and others, but it includes a 
number of parallel propositions, of comparable weight, advanced, principally by 
C. G. Seligman, in the fields of physical and social anthropology. But despite the 
strong commitment to it shown by several noted anthropologists, the Hamitic 
theory has never deserved to be regarded as more than a useful working hypothesis, 
as Evans-Pritchard called it.” It is not systematic, and it is perhaps impossible to 
find a general formulation aceptable to all its supporters, still less an application 
in a particular area. Nevertheless, conclusions based on the theory pass at present, 
particularly in regard to the Sudan, as standard anthropological doctrine; as such 
they are accepted and repeated, with a deceptive appearance of authority and spe- 
cificity, by non-anthropologists in need, say, of a summary of ethnographic factors 
as a prologue to an economic study. Such a summary is found in the current issue 
of the Sudan Almanac, for example: 


Ethnologically the people are a joint product of the Hamites (a branch of the 
Caucasian race) and the Negro race, to be seen nowadays preserved in their original 
form in the Berbers and the Bani Amer, on the one hand, and in the Nuba on the other. 


Several versions of the theory are discussed by Greenberg* in the course of his 
analysis of its linguistic basis. In recent years the physical classifications have also 
been questioned. In social anthropology its chief weakness has always been the 
absence of any consistency of pattern in the appearance among Negroid peoples 
of traits designated as Hamitic. Perhaps the chief over-all weakness of the Hamitic 
theory, however, is its lack of historical plausibility. It has been generally assumed 
that because the invading Hamites were nomads no archaeological evidence of 
their passage was likely to be found, and that therefore this aspect of the Hamitic 
theory could never be satisfactorily evaluated. There has not even been general 
agreement on the era in which the Hamitic migrations may be presumed to have 
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taken place. Seligman, linking the migrations with the dissemination in Africa of 
institutional regicide and the priest-king complex from presumed predynastic 
Egyptian originals, concluded that they must have occurred in very remote times.‘ 
A. J. Arkell, similarly accepting the existence of state-like institutions and kingship 
as evidence of non-Negro influence, considers them to have been carried across the 
Sudan to West Africa by Hamitic (Berber-speaking, “Brown” race) peoples 
indebted to the post-dynastic kingdom of Meroe for their heritage of Egyptian 
culture, this diffusion to have taken place between about 300 AD and 1500 AD. 


A recent summary by Honea of assumptions in this field is reported to conclude 


that the major Hamitic movements took place at two widely separated periods; 


that in Paleolithic times the original Hamites arrived in Africa from the northeast, 
and that between the 11th and 18th centuries AD new migrations of Hamites or 
Hamiticized peoples took place which contributed to the present distribution of 
Hamitic traits in northeast Africa.° 

It is not the purpose of this essay to venture into paleoanthropology, nor to 
challenge the idea that many cultural and physical characteristics of northeast 
African Negro peoples may be of alien and even Caucasian origin. It must be 
pointed out, however, that the idea of relatively recent migrations of Hamites is 
not consistent with the evidence for Negro migrations in the northern Sudan since 
Roman times, and that there is an increasing body of evidence pointing to an alter 
native working hypothesis applicable to the ethnography of the northern Sudan 
Before this evidence is reviewed the progress of the classical debate of the his- 
torians of this area, on the problem of the origins of the Nubian people and their 


language, must be discussed. 
I 


Discussion of the Nubian problem has always been bedeviled by careless 
definition of the terms used, despite the early plea for discrimination voiced by 
Hillelson, who pointed out that the words Noba and Nubian as customarily used 
obscured the ethnic and historical heterogeneity of the peoples and regions desig- 
nated by these terms.’ This plea has frequently been ignored by subsequent writers; 
in extenuation they could quote ancient precedents. The Egyptians used a form of 
“nb”, from which these terms derive, to refer to all of the region south of the 
first cataract of the Nile, whence gold and slaves were procured. They made 
similar use of Kash or Kush, and in this also have found modern disciples. Part 
of our problem with regard to such terms as these is that the ancients did not 
make the same distinction between ethnic and territorial designations that we are 


accustomed to make.* One of the few surviving inscriptions related to the fall of 


4 Seligman, 1934, p. 60 7 Hillelson, 1930, p. 148 
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Fic. 1. Diagrammatic map of the northern Sudan 


Meroe contains an illustration of the difficulty. Aezanes the Axumite recorded his 
defeat in about 350 AD of a people called the Black Noba who had apparently 
occupied Meroe. He distinguished between them and the Meroites on the one hand 


and the Red Noba on the other. The Red Noba lived to the north, perhaps north 
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of the 3rd cataract. Presumably the Red and the Black were distinct in physical 
appearance, but it is not clear whether the common term Noba indicates a racial or 


merely a territorial association between them.” 

The problem is made more complex by the existence of similar terms used 
to refer to peoples who may be entirely separate. Eratosthenes, writing in about 
200 BC, says “The parts on the left side of the course of the Nile, in Libya, are 
inhabited by Nubae, a large tribe who, beginning at Meroe, extend as far as the 
bends of the river and are not subject to the Ethiopians but are divided into several 
separate kingdoms.”'® Procopius, writing in the 6th century AD, states that in 
290 AD Diocletian invited a people called the Nobatae from the Kharga Oasis to 
form a buffer against the raids of the Blemmyes; it is possible that Procopius was 
designating by the name of the Nubians of his own day a much smaller group from 
the western desert whose influence on Nubia was insignificant.’ There is no 
evidence that the Nobatae ever inhabited the western oases.'~ In an inscription of 
the fifth century AD Silko, calling himself prince of the Noubades and Ethiopians, 
distinguishes between his own people and the Upper Noubades; apparently these 
are a people of the south, perhaps of the vicinity of the 3rd cataract; “Ethiopians” 
may refer to a people of the 6th cataract, or may be, as in other cases, a general 
term for southerners. Once again, we cannot be sure whether the relationships be- 
tween the groups mentioned are ethnic or territorial. 

Nubia was divided into three in ancient times by the concentrations of popula- 
tion within it. The central region was Kash or Kush; although this word was 
eventually given a much more general reference, it remained in Sudanese usage in 
its precise sense until recently. The chief city of Kash was Napata, and from this 
the name Nobatae may possibly have come. In Roman times the principal center 
of government in Nubia was moved from Napata to Meroe; the entire period of 
the post-Egyptian civilization of Nubia from about 300 BC to 350 AD, and the 
people who made it, are referred to by archaeologists as Meroitic. In Christian 
times, that is from about 500 to 1400 AD the tripartite division took the form of 
the three kingdoms of Nobatia (first to second cataracts, approximately) , Mukurra 
(third to fourth cataracts), and Alodia (Alwa) (fifth to sixth).’* The political 
division was not always of much significance, but in discussing the culture and 
the population of Nubia the fact that it was not a single whole must be kept in 
mind. It is posssible, for example, that Silko’s inscription refers to these three parts 
of Nubia, and that the distinction between the Black and Red Noba made by 
Aezanes has to do with a difference between the central and northern regions. 

The term Nuba, another variation on the name I have been discussing, 


9 A translation of Aezanes’ inscription is given in Kirwan, 1937 
10 Kirwan, 1937, p. 47 12 Arkell, 1955, p 
11 Kirwan, 1937 13 Idem, p. 185 
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applied by the Arabs to the hills of southern Kordofan and their Negro inhabitants. 
Some of them speak Nubian dialects; they live in the northwestern hills, and are 
identified as Hill Nubians. In the west are Daju-speaking peoples, whose relatives 
are found in much larger number in Darfur. The remainder, in fact the majority, 
of the Nuba speak languages termed for convenience Kordofanian, dissimilar in 
themselves and apparently not related to any others in Africa. 

One other group of importance in the history of Nubia remains to be men- 
tioned. A series of burials found at Ballana and Qostol within the approximate area 
of Nobatia differs in important features from both Egyptian and Meroitic burials 
and has been assigned to the “X group,” who apparently flourished between 200 
and 500 AD, approximately. As with the other groups or designations Nubae, 
Nobades, and the rest, it is uncertain whether we are dealing with a specific popula- 
tion movement or a special cultural development in an existing population. 


II 


The modern Nubians, sometimes called Nile Nubians to distinguish them 
from those of the Nuba Hills, are a diminishing race. From about the 4th cataract 
upstream the inhabitants of Nubia now regard themselves as Arabs, although the 
entire Gawamaa-Gaaliin belt north and west of Khartoum is at least as much 
Nubian as Arab. North and south of Dongola in narrow riparian settlements live 
about 173,000 people who regard themselves as Nubians. 

Physically the Nubians are undoubtedly a mixture of stocks. Some observers 
have emphasized the non-negroid features they show, and have pointed to a char- 
acteristic reddish skin color as evidence of Hamitic admixture. In Seligman’s view 
the Nubians “must be regarded as predominantly Hamitic”; he related their physi- 
cal characteristics to their history; to-and-fro movements of peoples north and 
south of the first cataract combined with considerable Beja pressure to produce 
“a hybrid population, blending the characters of Egyptian, Negro, and Beja,” 
which persisted substantially unchanged from the Middle Empire to the present 
day.'* 

More precisely, among the skeletal remains of ancient Nubia the Middle 
Empire (“C Group”), Meroitic and X-group series resemble each other in being 
more than usually varied, the variance being due to the presence of a greater 
number of negroid individuals. Batrawi’s observations are ambiguous.’* On the 
one hand he says “In Lower Nubia a slight infiltration of negroid influence is 
observed during the Middle Kingdom times. . . . After the New Empire a fresh 
and much stronger negro influence becomes discernible till the end of the Roman 
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period”;'® and “The increased variability of certain groups . . . was probably 
due to the inclusion in the population of a small proportion of alien women.”** On 
the other: “All the series represent variants of a single racial stock”;'* and “If 
foreign elements were present in any Nubian series they must have been in insignifi- 
cant number, being insufficient to affect appreciably the variability of the series 
as measured by the standard deviations of the metrical characters.” ** Batrawi has, 
in fact, been persuaded by his faith in coefficients of racial likeness to withdraw 
his earlier comments on the X-group series in particular: “It seems plain that the 
X-group community was composed mainly of two strongly negroid groups and the 
hybrids resulting from their interbreeding. One group conformed to a type which 
was prevailing among the men; the chieftains and warriors were chosen from this 
strong, tall group. The other conformed to a small, strongly negroid type which 
was prevailing among the women . .. .”~” He considered the tall type to be similar 


to that of the modern Masai and Shilluk.*! Griffith observed that “There is no 


real transition to the X-group, which comes in abruptly.” 

Despite the lack of clear anthropometric evidence several writers have been 
very confident that Negro elements have not been important in the history of 
Nubia. The negroid characteristics exhibited by modern Nubians are attributed 
by Arkell to the introduction of slaves, a small minority at first who prospered 
and multiplied in a climate better suited to them than to their Libyan or Egyptian 
masters.”* Herzog, however, equally anxious to minimize the importance of the 
Negro contribution to the Nubian population, asserts that the climate is so unfavor- 
able to Negroes that many of those who arrived must have been killed off by it.** 

It is reasonable to assume that the non-negroid element in the ancestry of the 
Nubians was Hamitic, that is, partly Egyptian and partly Beja. Such evidence 
as there is does not support this, however (although it does not contradict it), 
but points to an important degree of Arab admixture. Seligman’s erroneous 
assumption that incoming Arabs would not adopt the language and culture of the 
natives of the region led him to underestimate the Arab element among Nubians 


and Beja alike. (The Beja whom he studied and pronounced somewhat similar to 


the Nubians were in all probability mostly Tigre-speaking Arabs.*°) 


16 Idem, p. 155. 
17 Idem, p. 154. 
18 Ibid. 

19 Idem, p. 139. 
20 Archaeological Survey of Nubia 1929-36 in Kirwan, 1937, p. 58 
21 Idem, p. 59. 

22 Ibid 

23 Arkell, 1940, p. 364 

24 Herzog. 1957, p. 111 

25 Paul, 1954b, pp. 20-26 
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MacMichael’s History of the Arabs*® emphasizes that Arab political control 
was acquired by peaceful settlement and intermarriage as much as by force. “Thus 
the settlement of Nubia by the Arabs proceeded to all intents undisturbed, and by 
the fifteenth century the racial characteristics of the population in the neighborhood 
of the first two cataracts, and perhaps as far south as Dongola, had become substan- 
tially what they are today.” 

Genetic studies cast some doubt on the suggestion of a strong Egyptian element. 
Northern Sudanese in general, despite their undoubtedly high proportion of 
Nubian blood, show no significant relationship to ancient or modern Egyptians.** It 
is also indicated that, in the case of the Nilotes of the south, the “popular belief 
that they have considerable Hamitic ancestry” is unfounded. “The three types of 
southern Sudanese (Nilotes, Nilo-Hamites, Sudanic) appear to be essentially 
Negroes, differing from each other with respect to the frequencies of variations in 
such traits as stature and head shape. These inter-group differences are of the 
same order as those encountered among European populations.” ** 

Precise information about the physical characteristics of the Hill Nubians is 
lacking but they are said to be lighter in color than the neighboring Nuba and to 
resemble the Nubians in some respects. The Nuba are dark, mesaticephalic, mas- 
sively-built people of a type also found to the east in Darfung.*” 


Il 


“It must strike everyone that Nubian is a geographical anomaly in the Lower 
Nile valley on the very borders of Egypt, for although its precise linguistic rela- 
tionships are still undetermined, there are at least strong grounds for connecting 
it with the Sudanic group of languages and tracing affinities with such languages 
of the Upper Nile as Dinka and Bari, and whatever Hamitic elements it may 
have adopted it cannot in any sense be classed as a Hamitic language.” *° The 
Handbook of African Languages treats the Nubian languages as an isolated group, 
but points out that slight correspondence with the “Nilotic” and “Nilo-Hamitic” 
languages exist.*’ Greenberg goes so far as to group all three with Barea, Ingas- 
sana, Mararit, and Daju in a family he calls Eastern Sudanic.** The Nubian lan- 
guages are spoken in three principal areas: modern Nubia itself, i.e. from the first 
to the fourth cataracts, where the Mahas dialect is said to approach more closely 
than any other to Old Nubian; the Meidob Hills of northeastern Darfur; and 
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northern parts of Dar Nuba in Kordofan inhabited by Hill Nubians. The outlying 
areas were once connected with Nubia by well travelled routes, and Nubian was 
spoken in northern Kordofan until recently. 

Although the linguistic relationship between these three areas was recognized 
early in this century, the explanation of it in historical terms has been a matter 
of dispute. MacMichael rejected the idea of common ethnic origin on the ground 
of the physical dissimilarity of the Nile Nubians and the Nuba, and suggested 
that colonisers from the Nile brought Nubian to parts of Dar Nuba. Hillelson, 
opposing MacMichael, pointed out that there was no explanation for the origin of 
Nubian in Nubia: he quoted the conclusions of Zyhlarz to the effect that the Nile 
Nubian dialects were not the parent stock and supported him in proposing that 
“the true Nubians were a negroid people of Kordofan, offshoots of which settled 
in the Nile valley and at Gebel Midob.”** The emigration took place in two move- 
ments: Group A moved to Gebel Meidob and the deserts west of the Nile in the 
last century BC (this to agree with Procopius) ; Group B occupied Meroe some 
three centuries later (this to agree with Aezanes) . The origin of Nubian lies there- 
fore in southern Kordofan, a region in which a number of other African languages 
are found. 

This view has some merit, but can only be regarded as a simplification if Dar 
Nuba is regarded as a land of mystery whence anything might come. An examina- 
tion of the situation in southern Kordofan indicates that Hillelson has merely 


moved the problem farther south. Nubian is not related to the Kordofanian lan- 


guages and is spoken only in the northern part of Dar Nuba. Most accounts describe 
the Hill Nubians as intruders from the north; even if they are not, the circumstances 


of Nilotic influence in Kordofan at an earlier time than the last century BC 


remain to be explained. 


The most recent survey makes a suggestion similar to MacMichael’s. Herzog 


says that the presence of both Egyptian and Christian terms in Hill Nubian indi- 


cates a southward movement of Nile Nubians sometime after 500 AD. The Nubian 


language, like the Nubian people, he considers to be indigenous to Nubia.** 

The position of the Ingassana language is of interest here. Greenberg’s classifi- 
cation is supported by Verri, who distinguishes a Nilo-Ethiopic subgroup of Eastern 
Sudanic (Nilotic), including Nubian, Ingassana, and Barea.*® Reviewing the 


linguistic situation, Verri suggests that the distribution of Nilotic languages and 
the nature of their relationship indicates that successive northward migrations of 
Nilotic peoples took place from the Great Lakes region. 
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Meroitic, the language of the pre-Noba kingdom, has not yet been deciphered. 
The assumption (Herzog, Arkell) that Nubian (considered to be Hamitic in 
character) was spoken in Nubia in remote times implies that during about 650 
years it existed as a popular language while Meroitic was the language of the 
dominant class. Meroitic itself is apparently not related to Nubian; it is a non- 
Hamitic language of Negro Africa.*® 


IV 


The archaeology of this period is as much in debate as any other aspect of its 
history. The Report of the Archaeological Survey of Nubia, 1907-08,*" stressed 
the exotic character of the X-group, “strongly negroid aliens who had suddenly 
made their way north into Nubia, bringing with them a mode of burial and type 
of pottery . . . distinctly non-Egyptian.” Arkell, in contrast, regards the X-group 
culture as “merely a degenerate continuation . . . of that branch of Meroitic culture 
which existed in the Dongola reach.”** Most of the evidence is drawn from pottery 
found in burials. The apparent coincidence of the fall of Meroe (probably earlier 
than Aezanes’ expedition) and the appearance in Alwa of a new type of pottery 
(Aloa-ware) of African origin has been remarked by several writers. Aloa-ware 
has recently been excavated from post-Meroitic mound burials at Ushara and 
Tangasi near Khartoum. 

P. L. Shinnie, reviewing the archaeological position, has revived the Hillelson- 
Zyhlarz argument.*® Noting the “philological connections between Nubian and 
some of the Nuba mountain dialects” and that “our grave [Ushara] lies on the 
route to Kordofan,” he suggests that the Noba of Aezanes were the people of the 
Ushara and Tanquasi graves; that they came from the general area of Kordo- 
fan, contributed to the collapse of Meroitic power and then moved down the 
Nile. On coming into contact with the richer culture of Lower Nubia and Egypt 
they developed the X-group culture. 

Kirwan considers that “there is no evidence to show that the Noba of Tanquasi 
and elsewhere were contemporary with, rather than earlier than, the X-group.” 
“The Noba culture, primitive and wholly African, is in its pottery and in tomb 
types, different from both Meroitic and X-group. The X-group, on the other hand, 
though it contains some, perhaps inherited, African traits . . . represents a much 
more developed culture incorporating a great deal from the preceding Meroitic 


civilization and having strong links with Egypt and the Roman world.”*° 
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In Meroitic times the Negro peoples of the northern Sudan, including the 
modern Darfung, Kordofan, and Dongola regions, were apparently similar to the 
modern Nuba and to much older Negro inhabitants of the area. There seems at 
present to be no reason why they should not be regarded as ethnically related. 
Certain features of modern Nuba culture suggest a West African origin or rela- 
tionship for this group.*’ The Meroitic people, depicted as Negroes, derived much 
of their culture from Egyptian models. 

The Nubians, successors of the Meroites, are regarded by the best-known 
writers essentially as descendants of the Middle Empire C Group, which is regarded 
as belonging to the “Brown” or Hamitic or “Mediterranean” race. Negro physical 
characteristics, where they exist, are attributed to the culturally and politically sub- 
ordinate Nuba group.** Particular intrusive phenomena are considered to fit within 
the historical pattern of to-and-fro. “There seems no need as yet to postulate negro 
invaders from the south.”** 

This account is presented with a marked anti-Negro bias and there is a growing 
body of evidence contrary to it, or at least not easily fitted into it. As excay 
in Nubia proceeds, archaeologists are finding more material indicating that a 
specific Negro invasion from somewhere to the south, as suggested by Kirwan, 
did, in fact, take place. It is suggested that the Nubian language and a new style 
of pottery (Aloa-ware) were introduced into Nubia only after the fall of the 
Meroitic state. Following Zyhlarz, P. L. Shinnie regards the Nuba Hills as the 
source of the new influence, which is linked in historical references to the Noba 

Combining the conclusions of Greenberg and Verri with the view of Herzog 
and others that Nubian was brought to the Nuba Hills from Nubia some time 
after the fall of Meroe, it may be postulated that the Noba introduced 
ethnic element into the to-and-fro of migration in Nubia, African and Negro but 
distinct from the Nuba who had long been represented in the region. They 
from present Shilluk country or some point farther south, and were related in 


a new 


language, culture, and physical type to modern Nilotes rather than to the C Group, 


or the Beja or other Hamites. The social organization of their migration generall; 
resembled that outlined for the Lwo by Crazzolara. The Noba, including an exog 


amous “royal” clan in a population combining increasingly diverse ethnic elements 


as the movement progressed northwards, entered Nubia towards the end of the 


third century AD. By the time the furthest outposts of the movement reached the 
second cataract the original Noba elements formed only a minority and Noba 
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culture had been considerably modified; the Noba language, however, replaced 
Meroitic and became the Nubian of the present day. At a later date, and probably 
over a long period of time, Noba groups spread into Darfung, northern Ethiopia, 
west towards Darfur, and southwest into Kordofan, giving the Nilotic (Eastern 
Sudanic) languages their present distribution. 

In support of this hypothesis some brief observations may be adduced with 
regard to the social organization of northern Sudanese peoples, past and present, 
speaking Nilotic languages. I refer in particular to institutional regicide and the 
priest-king complex, which, as mentioned at the beginning of this essay, has figured 
prominently in the discussion of presumed Hamitic migrations and indeed in the 
entire field of Sudanese history up to 1821. It has been, in fact, the only aspect of 
social organization to which attention has consistently been paid. 

The best-known Sudanese example of divine kingship is that of the Shilluk. 
Pro-Hamitic writers see this as a derivation from Egypt through Meroe and the 
Nubian kingdoms; even G. P. Murdock, who is opposed to the Hamitic theory, 
accepts this view. He isolates a pre-Nilotic ethnic movement which may have 
entered the Sudan in the fourth millenium BC.** The Fur in the west may have 
participated in this movement, but otherwise it is now chiefly represented by the 
Shilluk, Anuak, Meban (Burun), Koma, Berta, Ingassana, and Hameg, all in 
the Darfung area. They share certain cultural features: settled agricultural econ- 
omy, Sudanic languages (Greenberg: “Macro-sudanic”), and complex political 
institutions. 

This is, nevertheless, a very diverse group. The complex political institutions 
to which Murdock refers are characteristic only of the Shilluk, Anuak, and 
Hameg; the rest, who belong to Grottanelli’s original “pre-Nilotic” culture pattern, 
have only very simple political institutions chiefly of the order of the extended 
family.*° The Hameg are discussed below. The Shilluk and Anuak belong lin- 
guistically, historically, and culturally to the Lwo group of Nilotes; they are far 
more closely related to the Nuer, Dinka, and other Nilotes than to the Koma or 
Berta, and there is good reason to believe that they did not reach their present 
habitat until perhaps the fifteenth or sixteenth century AD. 

The institutions in question are those related to divine kingship, which Mur- 
dock, following what is now a classical tradition, suggests may have come from 
Egypt—although he points out that other traces of Egyptian culture are few. Here 
again, therefore, is the suggestion that institutions so profoundly related to the 
moral integrity and self-consciousness of the peoples in which they are now found 
were adopted as the result of superficial contact with an alien influence, although 
not by all peoples exposed to such contact nor by many of those most strongly 
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influenced in other respects. On the other hand the Nilotes in general and the 
Shilluk in particular have shown throughout the 500 years of their known (or par- 
tially known) history a marked reluctance to adopt anything foreign. The king- 
ship and its related institutions, such as the Dinka chiefship, appear to be thorough- 
ly consistent with the fundamental principles of the social organization of these 
peoples and with their much-remarked, distinctive moral outlook. 

Similar institutions have been noted in other parts of the Sudan. With one 
reported exception, they are not found among the Nuba or the Beja, whose past 
contact with Meroe and Egypt was extensive, but in association with the languages 
of Greenberg’s Eastern Sudanic family. The peoples involved are the Meidob, the 
Hill Nubians, the Daju, and certain small groups in Darfung subject to the 
Hameg. Strong similarities apparently exist between the kingship as it is found 
among these diverse groups and the much more adequately described Shilluk 
institution, which I shall use as a standard of reference. 

It is by no means apparent that the Shilluk kingship and that of ancient Egypt 
belong in the same category, except the widely defined one which also includes 
Richard II of England and Haile Selassie of Ethiopia. The kingship as it existed 
in dynastic Egypt and apparently in Meroe was a state-like autocracy in which 
the divinity attributed to the monarch was an assertion of the validity of his claim 
to absolute power and a source of sanctions supporting it.** The Shilluk kingship 
was supposed at one time (by Seligman, for example) to be of a similar character, 
as are all other examples attributed to Hamitic influence.** Anthropologists are 
now generally agreed, however, that the absolute political authority attributed to 
the Shilluk king is in effect an assertion of his divinity and its importance to the 
tribe as a political and moral unit. Similarly, it is likely that the persistent tradi- 
tion of regicide is an expression of political and moral truth rather than a descrip- 
tion of fact.** 

Reported examples of divine kingship in the northern Sudan are discussed in 
the sections which follow. 

Old Nubia. The autocratic character of the kingship in the several political 
aggregations that existed in Nubia at different times is postulated both by those 
who consider that Nubian political organization followed Meroitic models and 
those who attribute a Libyan or Hamitic origin to the Nubian ruling group (the 
two views are often held jointly). K. D. D. Henderson* says that surely the 
Nubian-speaking invaders (Group A of Zyhlarz) “must have been something more 


than negroes, even Libyanized negroes, since . . . they made the kingdom of 
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Dongola”; and again: “If Group A were negroes they must have been fit to rank 
with the Masai, the Mande and the Zulu, and even they, I believe, had a Hamitic 
strain.” Quite apart from the question of the innate political talents of Negroes, 
MacMichael, as already quoted, pointed out that the protracted Arab conquest of 
Nubia was no more a matter of stubborn resistance to organized military pressure 
than of peaceful infiltration by Arab settlers and traders. More remarkable, in 
fact is the resistance offered by the Shilluk to the celebrated military might of the 
Fung, the Turks, and the Mahdi successively. 

Monneret de Villard describes Christian Nubia as a feudal state in which the 
king, who was also a priest, ruled with absolute power.®° He bases this conclusion 
chiefly on the reported experiences of certain Arabs in the 9th century who on 
trying to buy land in Nubia were told that all the land belonged to the king and 
that all the people were his slaves. Further investigation, however, produced 
Nubians who were prepared to state that they were no more slaves to their king 
than the Arabs to their own leaders. The Arabs therefore concluded, and in this 
are followed by Monneret, that there were two classes or districts of Nubians, one 
slave and the other independent. In modern times similarly ambiguous statements 
have been made about the power of the king of the Shilluk, who is said to own 
the land and the cattle and people upon it, but who in fact commands only the 
respect due to his office, his person, and his clan. 

The Nubian king came of a clan sometimes described—like that of the rulers 
of the Azande or the Shilluk—as of a different “race” from the majority. Mon- 
neret suggests a possible Himyarite origin. All kings belonged to this clan; succes- 
sion was apparently patrilineal, with at least two matrilineal exceptions, until the 
thirteenth century when the nobles of the realm met to depose the king and elect 
his successor; thereafter succession was matrilineal, suggesting, in the view of 
Monneret, that another social stratum had risen to power. The names of the kings 
of the last phase are exclusively Nubian. The elector nobles were probably the 
vassal princes to whom the government of subordinate dominions was given. 

The king always ate in seclusion. As a priest he was rendered ritually unfit to 
perform his office if he broke certain taboos. This notion of ritual uncleanness 
Monneret gratuitously relates to Egyptian precedents. The king was also nomi- 
nally a Christian; however, Christianity was never a popular religion in Nubia but 
part of the synthetic Mediterranean culture that the court had adopted. It was 
not necessarily regarded as incompatible with pre-Christian traditions, and in fact, 


with its emphasis on rituals of expiation, is closer to the general pattern of Nilotic 
religious belief than is Islam, for example. Nubia undoubtedly derived much of 
its culture from Meroe and Egypt. The kingship may have been included in this 
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borrowing, but it is unreasonable to exclude the possibility of a southern origin. 
The similarities and the putative relationship between the Nubian and Shilluk 
institutions are accepted by those who see the second as derived from the first. 

The Meidob and the Hill Nubians. These modern groups speak dialects of 
Nubian. There is general agreement that the Meidob moved westward from 
Dongola, as their own traditions assert. (In recent years, familiar with the Hamitic 
controversy, they have begun to speak of a northern origin.) Little is known of 
their political organization. They have a king (mek), who inherits his throne from 
his mother’s brother although the people are professed Moslems. 

Nadel’s study of the peoples of Dar Nuba is selective. The Dilling group of 
Hil! Nubians respect a king whose function has, however, been overshadowed in 
recent years by that of the kujur or prophet, a figure adopted from neighboring 
Nuba.*' The king’s title, shil, is linked by Monneret with that of the king of 
Nubia.** The rituals of his installation and the significance of his office resemble 
those of the king of the Shilluk and are similarly associated with a moiety division 
and with what Nadel called symbiotic clanship, in which each clan is given an 
essential task in the major rituals of the tribe. The shil is elected from a royal clan 
by the priest representatives (genadi) of the other clans; shil and genadi, but not 
the kujurs, supervise the secular affairs of the tribe. Similar institutions are found 
among other Hill Nubians. Traditions of origin relate the Hil! Nubians to the 
Fung but it is not clear whether the relationship was ethnic or merely political 

A moiety division is also found in the case of the Tullishi, south of Dilling, 
who provide the exception to the general rule of association between divine king- 
ship and the Nilotic languages. The Tullishi are Nuba and speak a Kordofanian 
language; they are, however, neighbors of the Nubian Nyimang. The moiety 
arrangement is associated in their mythology and practice with a pervasive con- 
flict between matrilineal and patrilineal principles.** Two kingmakers, selecting 
from two royal families alternately, nominate a Master of the Spear who is even- 
tually killed by a mysterious disease sent from God “to prevent him from growing 
old.” Although clan affiliation is matrilineal, succession to the offices of king and 
kingmaker is patrilineal. 

The Daju. The Daju were the earliest known “sultans” of Darfur. They were 
succeeded by the Tungur in approximately the thirteenth century AD and then 
by the Fur dynasty which lasted from the sixteenth to the twentieth century. 


According to Arkell, the Daju and the Tungur were light-colored Berber-speaking 


peoples related to the Zaghawa and other peoples of the Tibesti region in the 
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Sahara." To this region refugees from Meroe brought the idea of divine kingship; 
from here it was taken to Darfur and to Kanem, Bornu, and West Africa generally. 
The Tungur, whose traditions pointed to an origin in Kordofan, may have been a 
branch of the Anag, whom Arkell describes as the Berber-speaking post-Meroitic 
inhabitants of northern Kordofan. In Darfur they were apparently vassals of the 
Emir of Kanem. 

In Arkell’s view, “There can be no doubt whatever from various ceremonies 
and institutions connected with the Darfur sultanate that survived down to the last 
century that the earliest sultans of Darfur were typical divine kings.”*’ With the 
possible exception of the ritual respect accorded by modern Fur to tombs said to 
be those of pagan Daju “sultans,” none of the ceremonies and institutions cited 
by Arkell has any known connection with the Daju, although they may indicate, 
as he proposes, an influence from Kanem in the thirteenth century. However, a 
recent archaeological find indicating strong cultural influences from Nubia in the 
thirteenth century has modified the.Kanem hypothesis in some respects.”° 

Nothing is in fact known about the early Daju sultans (nor about the pre- 
Moslem culture of most Daju-speaking peoples in Darfur and Wadai; nor of the 
Nilotic-speaking Merarit) . Items cited by Arkell all refer to the period after 1500. 
The Fur sultanate founded in the sixteenth century, reputedly by northern, Moslem 
immigrants, shows only the most general resemblance to the pattern under discus- 
sion.*? 

The relationship between the Daju and the Tungur is uncertain. MacMichael 
considered them to have been quite separate. Arkell’s assumption of a close 
relationship between them is consistent with the possibility that both spoke Nilotic 
languages and were otherwise culturally similar in some respects. The Anag—a 
name given by Arabs to their predecessors in northern Kordofan—are usually 
regarded as a branch of the Nubian stock. The Zaghawa are not Berber-speakers; 
according to Greenberg they belong to the distinct Saharan language family. 
Divine kingship is not reported of them. The Tungur no longer exist as a tribal 
entity. 

The Daju surviving in western Kordofan, southern Darfur, and in parts of 
Wadai are markedly negroid. In Arkell’s view they are merely the descendants of 
slaves of the ancient Daju sultans, retaining the name of their masters. Daju 
traditions point to an origin on the Nile at Shendi or farther south near Fazoghli 
in Darfung.®* The names of some sections of the Daju indicate an origin in Kash 
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(Kush, i.e. near Napata) .°® The modern Daju sultans are priest-kings whose duties 
include the service of a god known as Allah but entirely African in character.” 
Like the Meidob, the Daju outwardly conform to some of the precepts of Islam; 
succession is patrilineal, inheritance matrilineal. King-makers from commoner 
clans elect the sultan from the royal line. Shrines resembling those of the Shilluk 
are tended by the sultan and subordinate, regional chiefs. 

Darfung. The speech of the Ingassana, a people known to have preserved their 
independence since pre-Fung and pre-Shilluk times, that is since the fifteenth 
century at least, is evidence of an early Nilotic influence in Darfung. From avail- 
able material, however, there is little indication of any other links with Nilotic 
culture, unless perhaps the “Soba stone” of the Ingassana indicates a connection 
with Soba, capital of Alwa, the southernmost Nubian kingdom. In general Ingas- 
sana culture belongs to the pre-Nilotic pattern of organization into relatively simple 
family units supporting themselves by hunting and collecting as much as by 
cultivation. To this pattern, the Koma and Berta peoples also belong. In some 
communities, however, notably Gule and Fazoghli, Arabic-speaking Moslem “di- 
vine kings” claim to be the modern successors of the Fung. The native language 
of Gule, according to Greenberg, belongs to the Koma group; of Fazoghli, to the 
Berta group. Kingship is not characteristic of Berta and Koma in general, nor of 
the Meban, who speak a Nilotic language but belong to the pre-Nilotic culture 
pattern; it appears to belong to the culture of the Hameg overlords of the area. 

Next to the question of the origins of the Nubians that of the origins of the 
Fung, whose kingdom with its capital at Sennar lasted from the fall of Alwa 
in 1504 to 1821, is the most vexed in Sudanese history. Whoever they were, the 
“Black Sultans” apparently ruled with the codperation of the Hameg, a distinct 
Negro ethnic group from which were drawn certain hereditary court officials. The 
word Hameg, like Anag, appears to be a term applied somewhat indiscriminately 
by Arabs to “barbarous natives.” The modern Hameg, strongly Arabicized, do 
not form a distinct group. Nothing is known of the Hameg language, if there 
ever was one. 

The Fung kingdom, described by travellers such as James Bruce, provides 
one of the most discussed examples of divine kingship with institutional regicide. 
It seems unlikely, however, that king-killing was in fact a practice. The interesting 
suggestion is advanced by A. Paul* that Bruce may have been told by his inform- 
ant, the Hameg Court Chamberlain, of a Hameg tradition of Fazoghli. 

The modern king (mek) of Fazoghli is installed with rituals strongly resem 
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bling those of the Shilluk.®* A common cultural origin, in Nubia or in Meroe, has 
frequently been suggested. The possibility of a more direct connection has been 
raised by Bruce’s assertion that the Hameg were “Shilluk” but is now generally 
discredited. If, however, the Hameg, whose own traditions describe them as con- 
querors from the south,®* belonged to the postulated Nilotic immigration of the 
third century, the assertion may have had some real basis more readily apparent in 
the eighteenth century than at present. 


VI 


Greenberg’s association of Nubian with the Nilotic languages has been antici- 
pated by Leo Reinisch, G. W. Murray, and others. Before Seligman’s application 
of the Hamitic theory to the ethnography of the Sudan, students of the area were 
more willing to entertain a variety of hypotheses than has since been the case. 
Hamitic theory, for all its uncertainties and inconsistencies, has in fact imposed a 
direction upon the study not only of history but of anthropological subjects, 
particularly political institutions. This is true not only of the Sudan but of East 
Africa where the rest of the Nilotic peoples are found and where vain efforts have 
been made to attribute the establishment of all kingdoms and state-like structures 
to Galla invaders from Ethiopia. Although the Hamitic idea has been under attack, 
no alternative has been widely considered. One such alternative, having the merits of 
historical plausibility and of consistency with available data from the fields of 
archaeology, physical anthropology, and linguistics has been discussed above and 
tentatively applied to some of the classical problems of Sudanese ethnography. 

Neither the Hamitic hypothesis nor the alternative stands or falls by the history 
of divine kingship. The institutions to which this name is applied may in fact be 
historically unrelated; however, in the northern Sudan they share an association 
with the Eastern Sudanic (Nilotic) language group, and with traditional histories 
of migration from a Nile valley homeland. Other recurrent features include 
symbiotic clanship and the office of king-maker, secondary shrines associated with 
local groups and subordinate chiefships within the tribe, and a history of conquest 
and the assimilation of alien groups linked to the “royal” clan through women. 
Verbal parallels and correspondences in details of ritual and regalia are frequent 
but have been generally omitted from this survey. 
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BLOOD GROUP ANTIGEN TESTS OF THE YARURO INDIANS’ 
M. LAYRISSE, Z. LAYRISSE, E. GARCIA ano J. WILBERT 


y bow YARURO INDIANS inhabit the savannahs or Ilanos of southwestern 
Venezuela (7°N, 68° W). They have been living in this alternately desert-like 
and flood-covered territory for many centuries and there are reasons to assume 
that they took possession of it long before the Discovery. 

The language of the Yaruro has conventionally been considered to represent 
an independent linguistic stock, but Greenberg” classified it as belonging to the 
same group as the Jivaro-Kandoshi, Esmeralda, and Cofan of the Marco-Tuca- 
noan sub-family within the so-called Andean-Equatorial family. 

Although Leeds* is inclined to argue that “the absence of horticulture is 
probably not aboriginal with the Yaruro,” the over-all culture of the tribe is that 
of marginal food-gatherers, whose social organization, economy, and technology 
display but a minimum degree of development. We consider them to be the des- 
cendants of a relatively early group of immigrants to the country, who belong to 
the river-peoples and fishermen of early American Indian history.‘ 

Today, river animals also furnish the most important part of their diet while 
hunting in the savannahs is much less rewarding. The food taken from the rivers 
includes fish, crocodiles, manatees, and turtles, and the eggs of these reptiles are 
also eaten. Women gather seeds and roots and men may venture over land to 
collect palm cabbage and fruits in the forests. The Yaruro roast their food or boil 
it in crude pots, while eggs, fruits, and roots may also be consumed raw. 

The Yaruro tribe does not exist as a socio-political unit. As pumé (people) 
they feel related mainly because of linguistic and cultural homogeneity, but the 
tribe is divided into a number of river-groups, each of which splits up into a num- 
ber of semi-nomadic local groups, which periodically change their habitat up and 
down the banks of their river. 

Generally, the local group represents a band or only one extended family with 
nuclear family households. It is more or less an autonomous unit, the members of 


1 This work was supported in part by a grant from the Fundacién Creole, Caracas. We wish 
to thank Messrs. Fernando Castro and Juan Salerno for their codperation in collecting the blood 
s imples 

We are greatly indebted to Dr J. P. O’Riordan (The National Blood Transfusion Associa- 
tion, Dublin), T. J. Greenwalt (Junior League Blood Center, Milwaukee), G. A. Matson (The 
Minneapolis War Memorial Blood Bank, Minnesota), and R. E. Rosenfield (The Mount Sinai 
Hospital, N.Y.) for supplying us with critical anti-sera 

2 Greenberg, 1956. 

3 Leeds, 1960, p. 2 

4 Cf. Kirchhoff, 1948 
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which accept advice and guidance of the pater familiae or the shaman. We suspect 
that Petrullo’s statement,” concerning exogamous matrilineal moities which sup- 
posedly crosscut the local groups of extended matrilocal families, may be 
mistaken.° 

While marriage among the Yaruro is normally monogamous, the elders, head- 
men, and shamans may also be married to two or more women at'the same time. 
Our informants insisted, however, that sororate and levirate were not practiced. 
On the basis of the cousin terminology the kinship system of the Yaruro is of the 
Hawaiian type. 

The Yaruro have been in contact with civilization for several centuries. Some 
of their communities live near Creole settlements or farms, where many of the 
men go to work as peones and herdsmen. From the groups we have seen, and taking 
into account the existing prejudices of the hacienderos toward the Indians, we 
forsee a cultural and tribal disintegration of the Yaruro in the near future. 


BLOOD GROUP STUDIES 


As previously mentioned, the Yaruro are living in an extensive area in Apure 
State in the south of Venezuela. Their local groups consist of 15 to 80 individuals, 
separated from each other by long distances. Due to this sporadic distribution we 
had considerable difficulty in obtaining a representative sample of these Indians 
and, therefore, had to travel for four days, partly by jeep and partly in a small 
plane, gradually accumulating 102 blood samples from least closely related indi- 
viduals. The set comprised 18 samples from Rincon de Camacho, on the northern 
shore of the Cunaviche near Hacienda Luciavera; 38 samples from Palmarito in the 
neighborhood of the village of Guachara; 14 from Los Morichales in the Hacienda 
El Rojero; 13 from Gauratarito; 8 from Los Mangos; and 11 from Cunaviche. 
The last three locations are situated a few kilometers to the northeast of the village 
of Guachara. 

The blood samples were analyzed for blood groups, haptoglobins, and hemo- 
globins. The haptoglobins and hemoglobins were studied by Dr Tulio Arends 
and will be published in detail elsewhere. The following antibodies were used for 


the blood group studies: 


Anti-A, anti-A:, and anti-B for the ABO system 


Anti-M, anti-N, anti-S, anti-s for the MNSs system 


Anti-P for the P system 


5 Petrullo, 1939 
6 Cf. Steward and Faron, 1959, p. 440 
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Anti-D, anti-C, anti-c, anti-E, and anti-e for the Rh system 
Anti-K, and anti-k for the Kell system 

Anti-Le* for the Lewis system 

Anti-Fy* for the Duffy system 

Anti-Jk*, and anti-Jk” for the Kidd system 

Anti-Di* for the Diego system. 


RESULTS 


ABO: All the samples were O indicating absence or near absence of White-Negro 
admixture. 


MNSs: The gene M frequency was high (83%) as in the majority of Indian 
tribes. Genes incidence was rather low compared with other Venezuelan and 


Colombian Indian tribes.’ 


P : The frequency of P; was low compared with North American Indians, Whites 
and Negroes, but it was on the range found in South American Indian tribes. 


Rh: The chromosomes R: (DCe) and R2(DcE) were on the levels customarily seen 
in South American Indians. The chromosome R. (DCE) was absent and the 
equation 1—(C+E)= dce+Dce showed 7.45% for both these chro- 


mosomes. 


Kell and Lewis: All samples were K and Le* negative. 


Duffy: The Fy* was low as compared with North American Indians and Asiatic 
Mongoloids. In about twenty South American Indian tribes listed this gene 
and P; have proved to be lower than in North American Indians, with the 
exception of Winikina-Warrau.* 


Kidd: The Jk* was relatively low, compared with the few South American abori- 
gines already tested.° 


7 Layrisse, Layrisse, and Wilbert, 1960a, 1960b, 1961a, 1961b; Pantin and Junqueira, 1952 
8 Layrisse, Arends, and Wilbert, 1958. 
9 Layrisse, Layrisse, and Wilbert, 1960a, 1960b, 1960c. 
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Diego: Only five samples demonstrated the Di*, of which four were derived from 
the 11 samples taken from Los Morichales of the Hacienda El Rojero. 


Taare | 


Blood group frequencies of Yaruro Indians 
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Frequency 
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Frequency 
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ABO System 
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DCe 65.69 
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Taste 1 (cont’p) 
Blood group frequencies of Yaruro Indians 
Phenotypes (%) Genes (%) 
Number Frequency Frequency 
tested observed expected x? 
Kell System™” es 
KK 0 0.00 K 0.00 
Kk 0.00 k 100.00 
kk 100.00 











Lewis System 
Le (a+) 0.00 
Le (a—) 100.00 
——— Duffy System 
Fy (a+) y 77.45 Fy* 52.52 
Fy (a—) 3 22.55 Fy> 47.48 





i Viego "System — 
Di (a+-) 4.91 Di* 2.49 
Di (a—) 95.09 Di 97.51 
Kidd System — nia 
Jk* Jk* 22.55 24.03 0.09 

Jk* Jk 52.94 49.98 0.18 Jk* 49.02 
Jk> Jk> 24.51 25.99 0.08 Jk” 50.98 








100.00 100.00 0.35 100.00 
n=2 


P > 0.80 





COMMENTS 


The low frequency of the Diego antigen was shown to coincide with a culture 
pattern typical for hunting and gathering tribes of the Americas. In Venezuela 
there are other tribes with a similar little developed culture, e.g., Warrau and 
Guaharibo-Waika, of which only the Warrau of the Orinoco Delta have been 
tested so far. The Warrau study showed a very similar result, i.e. marginal culture 
paralleled by low frequency and absence of the Diego gene. 

We do not know, as yet, whether this coincidence of a certain level of culture 
development with a characteristically low Di* frequency or its absence will turn 
out to be the rule. Judging from other findings, however, it certainly looks that 
way: the less developed the culture of the tribes tested, the lower the frequency of 
the Diego antigen. Hunters and gatherers (Yaruro, Warrau) and peoples with 
only incipient agriculture (Tunebo, Irapa) have been shown to carry the Diego 
gene in a considerably lower degree than tropical forest agriculturists (Caribs, 
Arawak) or typically agricultural peoples of Central and South America (Que- 
chua, Chibcha, Aymara, etc.) .'° 
~~ 10 Layrisse and Wilbert, 1960. 
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We present this idea with the greatest caution possible. But it is interesting 


that this parallel occurrence of Diego gene distribution and the culture pattern of 


its bearers coincides to a certain extent with a similar classification based on soma- 
tological and phenotypical characteristics of the American Indians proposed by 


Coon, Garn, and Birdsell in 1950. They distinguished between dolicephalic and 


somewhat mongoloid Marginal American Indians, and broader headed less mon- 


goloid Central American Indians. The former include largely non-agricultural 
Indians of the Americas, the latter all agricultural peoples of North and South 
America, especially of its central parts."’ 

As Diego data on American Indians are coming in, we are checking them 
against this classification of our colleagues of physical anthropology, since this 
observation, should it prove to be significant, will not only be of distributional 
interest but also of historical importance, along the lines we have proposed 
elsewhere.** 

As to the low Di* frequency among the Yaruro, we propose that these Indians 
were Di(a-) hunters and gatherers, who acquired the few positive cases found 


among them through admixture with neighboring agricul 


tural people »s. Consider- 
ing the fact that of the positive cases (5) all but one were found in a small village 
and two were taken from siblings, they do not represent actually a homogeneous 
pool of Di* genes. 
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